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RACTICAL GEOLOGY, KING’S COL- 
LEGE, LONDON.— Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a course of Twelve Lectures on GEOLOGY, showing 
its application to MINING, ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
and SERPCULTURE. ee A a a 
morn! April 25th, at Nine o’Clock. Fee, s. 6d. 
— < R. W. JELF, D_D., Principal. 


ECTURES TO WORKING MEN, being 


the third and last of these Courses for the present sess‘on, at 
the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. Six Lectures 
on the STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE HUMAN 
BODY, by THOS. H. HUXLEY, F.K.S., to be commenced on 
Monday, April 30th, at 8 o’clock r.u. Tickets may be obtained at 
the Museum by Working Men onty, on Monday, April 22rd, and 
folléwing days, from 10 to 5 o’clock, upon payment of a registra- 
tion fee of 6d. for the whole course. 

TRENHAM REFKS, Registrar. 





Miscettanrovs Books. 


M®. L. A. LEWIS will Sell, at his House, 

125, Fleet Street, This Day, 2ist, and Monday, 23rd, Theo- 
logical and Miscel'aneous Books, including Dodstey’s Annual 
Register, 1758 to 1836, 79 vols.; Encyclopaedia Britannica, 20 vols. ; 
Metastasio Opere, 12 vols., large paper ; Dr. Adam Clarke’s Bib'e, 
8 vols., original edition ; Phillips’ General Atl.s ; Russell’s Modern 
Europe, 4 vols.; a few Prints, &c. 





STaTioNeRY, ENGRAVINGS, Booxs 1n Quines, &c. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will Sell, at his House, 
125, Fleet Street, on Wednesday, 25th, 43 copies of Keate’s 
Poetical Works; 130 Coleridge’s Literary Remains, Vols. III. and 
IV.; 40 Mosheim’s Commentaries, by Vidall, 3 yols.; 770 Donald- 
son’s Enemies to Agriculture; the Metal Type and Casts used in 
Philador on Chess; 105 Walker’s Chess and Chess Players; and 
numerous other books, in quantities, a!l new, in boards; Useful 
Stationery ; Engravings, framed and unframed. 





UY’S.—The Summer Session commences on 
Tuesday, the Ist of May. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must produce satis- 
factory testimony as to their education and conduct. They are 
required to pay £40 for the first year, £40 for the second year, and 
£10 for every di ear of attend One payment of 
£106 entitles a Student to a perpetual ticket. 

lerks, Dressers, Ward Clerks, Dressers’ Reporters, 
Obstetric Residents, and Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected 
according to merit from those Students who have attended a second 





ear. 
z Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will enter Students, 
and give any further information required. 

April 17, 1855. 





XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 

ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 

SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY is NOW 
OPEN from 9 4.x. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 

ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


Mr. Picxertne’s Stock, 10,000 VoLumes, att New, 1n Boarps. 


} R. L. A. LEWIS will Sell, at his House, 

125, Fleet Street, on Thursday, 26th, and two following 
days, the fifth portion of the late Mr. Pickering’s stock of Modern 
Rooks, including numerous copies of most of his Publications, all 
new, in cloth. Catalogues now ready ; if in the country, 6 postage 
stamps required. 





ImporTANT JUVENILE AND OTHER PoPputaR Books. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will Sell, at his House, 
125, Fleet Street, on Friday, 27th, some important Juvenile 
Books, published by Mr. H. M. Addey, of Bond Street, including 
7500 copies of Tom Thumb’s Alphabet, Unpcsutsuep, printed on 
linen, forming ene of Mr. Addey's Indestruetible Series; 1300 
Bechstein’s Old Story Teller, crown Svo; 200 Naturalist’s Poctieal 
panion. fcap. 8vo; 1U0 Pleasures of the Country, feap. 4to: 
200 Aunt Effie’s Rhymes, small 4to; 100 I lustrated Book of Song ; 
600 New Nursery Songs; 400 Present State of Australia, crown 
8vo; 25 Babes in the Wood, illustrated, imperial Syo; and other 
Juvenile and Picture Books, together with Woodcuts and Sterco- 
type Plates. 





RT-UNION OF LONDON.—The Annvat 
GENERAL MEETING, to receive the Council’s Report, 

and to distribute the amount subscribed for the purchase of Wo! 
of Art, will be held at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, by the kin 
of J, B. Buckstone, Esq.,on Tuesday, the 2ith inst., at 
for -~ apse fe ae The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, 

receipt for thecurrent year will ure 
ws y proc 


member 
44, West Strand, GEO. GODWIN, ) Fee: 
April. ' LEWIS POCOCK, J Secs. 








POFTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LON- 
; DON.—GARDEN EXHIBITIONS, 

Notice is hereby given, that the FIRST EXHIBITION of the 
Season will take place, by permission of Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for the Great Exhibition of 1851, in the GROUNDS of 
GORE HOUSE, on Wednesday, May 16, 

Privileged Tickets at 3s. 6d. each are now issuing to Fellows of 


Sam. or their orders, at 21, Regent Street, daily from 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. — An 
EXHIBITION of the finest ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
ITALIAN PHOTOGRAPHS is Now Open, at the Photographic 
Institution, 168, New Bond Street. Morning, from 10 to 5. Ad- 
* eigoee with Catalogue, Ils. Evening, from 7 to 9. Admission, 








THE INFALLIBLE PROCESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Just ready, 2s. 6d., bound in cloth ; by post, 3s. 


[RE CALOTYPE PROCESS.—A. Handbook 
to Photography on Paper. By THOMAS SUTTON, B.A. 
of Caius College, Cambridge. 4 ? 
*.* The Process described in this treatise is so certain that it 
may fairly be called Infallible. It gives the utmost clearness and 
sharpness of definition, and renders admirably the atmospheric 
effects of landscape. e certainty of this Process consists in the 
fact, that the mode of development is adapted to the exposure that 
May have been given to the Picture, so that over-exposure is 
scarcely possible, and the details of the deepest shadows may in 
this way be fully brought out without injury to the lights; and 
intense may always be obtained. It is peculiarly the 
Process for the tourist, and pictures of immense size may be 
taken with great certainty. 
pad sec ra ence * the Photographic Institu- 
r the purpose of demonstrating the Proc 
to pupils, at a charge of Three Guineas each. . “ 
Photograpic Institution, 168, New Bond Street, and Low and 
‘ Son, 47, Ludgate Hill. 


KINKEL’S Classes for Ladies, in GERMAN 
and THE HISTORY OF ART, and Madume KINKEL’S 
Classes in SINGING AND HARMONY, will recommence after 
con 16, at their residence, 6, Eastbourne Terrace. Twelve Lec- 
in English, on the History of Modern Art from the Sixt: enth 
Century. An Advanced German Class for the History of German 
Literature during the Nineteenth Century, with Practice in Com- 
Position and p> a Bat g German Evening Classes for 
le nm the Prospectus, to be applied for to 

Dr. Kinkel, 6, Eastbourne Terrace, Paddington. - 

a 








TO AUTHORS. 
OBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Pus- 


LisuER, 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly, begs to inform Authors 
and of MSS. desirous of publishing Works on any topic 








founts of type and machi ressly ada 
pris po ig wn seo Essays, Poems, 8s." withthe 
, : economy. to Authors, w 

ens of Type and sizes of pages, post free on receipt of aix 


Jo 


auiring extensive and immediate publicity, that he has at his 


Exoravixes anv Booxs or Patnts. 


ME. L. A. LEWIS will Sell, at his House, 
125, Fleet Street, on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
May 1 and 2, at Six o'clock, Modern Engravings and Books of 
oe Catalogues now ready; if in the country, 6 stamps re- 
quired. 





t [HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCIL,, 


is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
II. VENETIAN DESPATCHES—EMBASSY to HENRY VIII. 
IIl. MADAME DE MAINTENON, 
IV. THE FORESTER. 
V. FOOD AND ITS ADULTERATION®, 
VI. DEATH OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 
VII. SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
VIII. PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On 39th April, 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XLV. 
MAY, price 6s. Contains: 
I. SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND HIS TIME. 
II. SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY REFORM. | 
III. SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY IN THE NINTH CEN- 
TURY—JOHN SCOTUS ERIGENA. 
IV. REFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
V. MECHANICAL INVENTIONS OF JAMES WATT. 
VI. LITERARY COTERIE: LADY BLESSINGTON. 
VII. OUR MILITARY DISASTERS AND THEIR CAUSES. 
Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co 
Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN DICTIONARIES. - 


GCHNEIDER and JAMES’ COMPLETE 
DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES for general use. Compiled with especial regard to the 
elucidation of modern literature, the Pronunciation and Accen- 
tuation after the principles of Walker and Heinsius. Eighth 
Stereotype Edition. Square 8vo, strongly bound, 6s. 


MOLE and JAMES’ COMPLETE DIC- 
TIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES for 
general use, with the Accentuation and a literal P iati 


Cheaper Edition, feap. cloth, price 4s. 


BOY’S ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS 
OF AUSTRALIA. By WILLIAM HOWITT. With 
Designs by Hanvzr. Second Edition. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternostcr Row. 





Cheaper Edition, in feap., price 5s. cloth, 


ECTURES FOR THE TIMES; or, Illus- 
trations and Refatations of the Errors of Romanism and 
Tractarianism. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 
New Edition. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





LORD BROUGHAM’'S WORKS. 
On May }, Volume II., post 8vo, price 5s. in cloth, 
IVES OF MEN OF LETTERS OF THE 
TIME OF GEORGE III. Comprising Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Hume, Robertson, Johnson, Gibbon, &c. Revised and Enlarged. 
London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co. 





In 12mo, price 4s. 6d, 


TAT WORD-BUILDING ; withan Etymo- 
logical Vocabulary : designed for the Third Latin Book. By 
the late Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon; and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. To which are added, 
OUTLINES OF FORM-BUILDING, and an APPENDIX OF 
QUESTIONS. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





Just published, Second Edition, &vo, price 6d. 


OX THE ECONOMICAL APPLICATIONS 

OF CHARCOAL TO SANITARY PURPOSES. A Lecture 

delivered at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, on Friday 

Evening, March 2, 1555. By JOHN STENHOUSE, LL.D., F R.S., 

Lecturer on Chemistry at 8t Bartholomew's Hospital, London. 
London: Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet Street. 





“ NATURE-PRINTING ” APPLIED TO ROTANY. 
(THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. (Na- 


ture-printed.) The FIRST PART, price 6s., large hand- 
some folio, consisting of three ‘‘ Nature-printed” Iilustrations, life 
size, with Descriptions by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S, Evited by 
Dr. LINDLEY. 
*,* The Work will be issued Month!y, and the Second Part will 
be published op the dst of May. 
BradBury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





DR, CUMMING ON THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Now complete, in 4 vols. feap. cloth, price 20s. 


ABBATH EVENING READINGS on the 
NEW TESTAMENT.—The Four Gospels. By the Rey. 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.8.E., &e, &c. With Frontispiece. 
The separate Volumes are— 
8T. MATTHEW, is. ST. LUKE, 6s. 
ST. MARK, 3s. ST. JOHN, 6s. 
The ACTS to be published in numbers. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co , 25, Paternoster Row. 





Eleventh Edition, with Additions, price 16s. 


N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. A 
comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and 
Emigrants. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., M.R.C.S. 

“Of all the medical guides that have come to our hands, this is 
by far the best. For fuiness and completeness they all yield the 
palm to Dr. Graham’s.”—Bannen, Aug. 1853. 

“Tuvaluable. Unquestionably the best in the language.”— 
Lirerary Tie}. 

London: Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ 

Court ; and Whittaker and Co. Sold by all Booksetlers: 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REY. ISAAC 
WILLIAMS. 
In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 


A SERIES OF SERMONS on the EPISTLE 

AND GOSPEL FOR THE SAINTS’ DAYS AND OTHER 
HOLY DAYS OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. ISAAC WIL- 
LIAMS, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; Author of 
a ‘‘ Harmony of the Gospels, with Reflections,” in.8 volumes. 

*,* This Work completes the Course of Sermons on the Epistle 
and Gospel for each Sunday in the Year, by the same Author, 
recently published in 2 vols., price Lis. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





ofevery werd. Fourth Stereotype Edition. Square 8yvo, strongly 
bound, 6s. 

GRASSI and JAMES’ COMPLETE DIC- 
TIONARY of the ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES for 
general use, with the Italian Pronunciationand the Accentuation 
of every word, and the Terms of Science and Art, of Mechanics, 
Railways, Marine, &c. Compiled from the best and most recent 
authorities by GIUS. GRASSI and W. JAMES. Square 8vo, 
strongly bound, 6s. 

This Series of Dictionaries, though in a compact form, are 
exceedingly full, both with respect to words and explanations ; 
they will be found quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 

*,* The full usual allowance to Booksellers or Teachers, 13 copies 
of any one Dictionary for £2 8s. cash. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
. Covent Garden. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND. NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others,at 












HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just Published, price 3s. 6d.; by post 4s. 


TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAM- 
MERING, with a Memoir of the Inte T. Hunt, Esq., Author 
of‘‘ The System forthe Cure of Defective Articulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., &c. 
“‘ Mr. Hunt's cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.’’ 
—ATHENECM. 
*« The mass of evidence issufficientto satisfy the most sceptical.’’ 
—Mornx1ino Post. 
* A valuable treatise."—Jony» Burt. 
London: Longman and Co.; and by post only from the Author, 
at his Institution for the Cure of Impediments in Speech, No. 8, 
New Burlington Street (late of Regent Street). 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 


OPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimatesand every 
furnished course of post. 
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NEW EDITIONS 
POPULAR WORKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 





THE TENTH EDITION OF 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


Or, MirtH AND MARVELS. 


Three Vols,, with all the Illustrations of CavrKsHaNE 
and LzxEcg, 21s, 


II, 
THE SIXTH EDITION OF 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES OF THE WORLD: 
From MaRraTHON TO WATERLOO. 


By PROFESSOR CREASY, 
Professor of History at University College, London, 
8vo, with Plans, 15s, 


It. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
JESSE'S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
ENGLAND under the STUARTS. 


Three Vols., with Dlustrations, 18s, 


Iv. 
THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 


SAM SLICK the CLOCKMAKER. 


One Volume, 5s, 


v. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


SAM SLICK the ATTACHE, 


One Volume, 5s, 


vI. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


THE LETTER-BAG OF THE 
GREAT WESTERN. 


One Volume, 2s, 6d, 


THE NINTH EDITION OF 
HOWITT’S 
BOOK OF THE SEASONS. 
One Volume, 3s, 6d, 


vItr. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


MAXWELI’S 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 


One Volume, 8s, 6d, 


rx, 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF 
THEODORE HOOK. 


Br tuz REV. R. BD. BASHAW, 
One Volume, 5s, 


THE FIFTH EDITION OF 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S 
DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE 


AMERICANS. 
One Volume, 38, 6d, 


London: Rickanp Bentiry, New Burlington Street, 


[April 91 


Nearly ready, 


MAY FLOWERS: 


BEING 


Hotes and Hotions on Created Things, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARCH WINDS AND APRIL SHOWERS,’ 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





With numerous Engravings, 12mo, price 5s, 


MARCH WINDS AND APRIL SHOWERS: 


BEING 


Hotes any Hotions on Crentey Things, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE,’ 
“ ¢March Winds and April Showers’ is a charming book. In the guise of gossip it contains the result of much reading : 


treated in its pages. We cannot imagine a book that would take a deeper hold of the imagination,”—Athenaum, 


“March Winds and April Showers’ contains, under a fanciful title, and often in fanciful guise, much pleasant informs 
tion concerning natural objects, The illustrations are beautiful in design and execution; and the book itself is full of elegant 
writing, solid information, and pious thought, It is certainly a very pretty and instructive gift-book.”—Mornin 9 Pott, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Shortly will be published, 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 


THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES; 
Being wv Harrative of the Expedition 


UNDER THE 


COMMAND OF CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, OB 


OF H.M.S. ASSISTANCE, 
IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, UP WELLINGTON CHANNEL, 
By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, 0.3. 
With numerous Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Maps, Charts, Plans, &e. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Now completed, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M_.D., F.RBS., &c. 
_In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s, coloured, £8 16s, plain. 
“ The work is written in good plain English, with a view to the conveniency of colonists, but without on that accomt 


being rendered in the smallest degree unscientific—quite the contrary. Let us add, that the beautiful execution of the 
work renders it a library book, even for those who are not interested about natural history,”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Now ready, 


THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN E. SOWERBY, 


THE DESCRIPTIONS, SYNONYMS, &, BY CHARLES JOHNSON, ESQ 
In One Vol, cloth boards, containing 40 Plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 14s, 








, JOHN E, SOWERBY, 3, MEAD PLACE, LAMBETH, 





and personal observation, It will, or we are mistaken, give all readers a desire to obtain further knowledge on the sabjed - 
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REVIEWS. 


Manual of Elementary Geology. By Sir 
‘ion oi M.A., ERS. ifth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged. Murray. 
Tue recent loss, within a few days of each 
other, of two of our most eminent geologists 
—one the founder of the first British Geolo- 
ical Society, the other of the first British 
Geological Government School— makes us 
yalue more than ever the precious researches 
of those of similar attainments who are still 
spared to us. Sir Charles Lyell continues to 
follow up his geological investi ations with 
such unremitting vigour, that the additions 
to his noble philosophic treatises carry the 
importance of new works. 

More than three years have passed since the 
last edition of the Manual of Geology was 

ublished. During that interval many new 
facta have been ascertained, and important 
subjects have undergone thorough discussion. 
Among the latter may be specified the classi- 
fication and nomenclature of the Silurian and 
Cambrian rocks; the denudation of the 
weald; the age and origin of auriferous allu- 
vial deposits; and the bearing of recent dis- 
coveries of fossil vertebrata on the doctrine 
of progressive development. The results of the 
discussions on these subjects are given with 
the author’s usual precision and clearness. 
Sir Charles Lyell has himself been active and 
successful in new geological researches. His 
last trip to Madeira and the Canaries has 
enabled him to describe, from personal obser- 
vation, regions for which he had before been 
dependent on the testimony of others. The 
chapter on these islands forms a marked fea- 
ture of the present edition. A visit to the 
island of Palma—a spot rendered classical 
by the description of Von Buch—gives oppor- 
tunity for a full discussion of the mode of 
formation of craters of elevation, of which 
that of Ehrenburg was regarded by Von Buch 
as a type. We extract some paragraphs 
from the account of the island of Madeira, 
the description of which is illustrated by 
numerous sections and sketches from the 
feel of the author’s fellow-traveller, Mr. 

artung, of Konigsberg :— 

“The oldest formation known in Madeira is of 
submarine volcanic origin, and referable perhaps to 
the Miocene tertiary epoch. Tuffs and limestones 
containing marine shells and corals occur at S. Vi- 
cente on the northern coast, where they rise to the 
height of more than 1200 feet above the sea. They 
bear testimony to an upheaval to that amount, at 
least, since the commencement of volcanic action 
in those , 

“The pebbles in these marine beds are well 
rounded and polished, strongly contrasting in that 

e with the angular fragments of similar va- 
neties of volcanic rocks so frequent in the super- 
imposed tuffs and agglomerates formed above the 
level of the sea. 

“The length of Madeira from east to west is 
about thirty miles, its breadth from north to south 
being twelve miles. * * * In the central region, 
a8 well as in the adjoining region on each side of 
‘it, are seen, as in the centre of Palma, a great 
number of dikes penetrating through a vast accu- 
mulation of ejectamenta. Here also, as in Palma, 
‘We observe as we recede from the centre, that the 
dikes decrease in number, and beds of scorise, 
lapilli, agglomerate, and tuff begin to alternate 
with stony lavas, until at the distance of a mile or 
more from the central axis, the volcanic mass con- 
tists almost exclusively of streams or sheets of 
basalt, With some red partings of ochreous clay or 
Write, Probably ancient soils, * * * 
es 


‘ 


‘‘The Pico Torres, more than 6000 feet high, 
is one of many central peaks, composed of ejected 
materials, By the union of the foundations of 
many similar peaks, ridges or mountain crests are 
formed, from which the tops of vertical dikes pro- 
ject like turrets above the weathered surface of 
the softer beds of tuff and scoriz. Hence the 
broken and picturesque outline, giving a singular 
and romantic character to the scenery of the high- 
est part of Madeira. North is seen Pico Ruivo, 
the most elevated peak in the island, yet exceeding 
by a few feet only the height of Pico Torres. It 
is similar in composition, but its uppermost part, 
400 feet high, retains a more perfectly conical form, 
and has a dike at its summit with streams of scori- 
aceous lava adhering to its steep flanks, * * * 

“As a general rule, the lavas of Madeira, 
whether vesicular or compact, do not constitute 
continuous sheets parallel to each other. When 
viewed in the sea-cliffs in sections transverse to the 
direction in which they flowed, they vary greatly 
in thickness, even if followed for a few hundred 
feet or yards, and they usually thin out entirely in 
less than a quarter of a mile. In the ravines 
which radiate from the centre of the island, the 
beds are more persistent, but even here they usually 
are seen to terminate, if followed for a few miles; 
their thickness also being very variable, and some- 
times increasing suddenly from a few feet to many 

ards, 

me I saw no remains of fossil plants in any of the 
red partings or laterites above alluded to; but Mr. 
Smith, of Jordanhill, was more fortunate in 1840, 
having met with the carbonized branches and roots 
of shrubs in some red clays under basalt near Fun- 
chal. Nevertheless, Mr. Hartung and I obtained 
satisfactory evidence in the northern part of the 
island, in the ravine of S. Jorge, of the former 
existence of terrestrial vegetation, and consequently 
of the subaerial origin of a large portion of the 
lavas of Madeiraa * * * 

‘A deep valley, called the Curral, surrounded 
by precipices from 1500 to 2500 feet high, and by 
peaks of still greater elevation, occurs in the middle 
of Madeira. It has been compared by some to a 
crater or caldera, for its upper portion is situated 
in the region where dikes and ejectamenta abound. 
The Curral, however, extends, without diminishing 
in depth, to below the region of numerous dikes, 
Nor do the volcanic masses dip away in all direc- 
tions from the Curral, as from a central point, or 
from the hollow axis of a cone. The Curral is in 
fact one only of three great valleys which radiate 
from the most mountainous district, a second de- 
pression, called the Serra d’Agoa, being almost as 
deep. This cavity is also drained by a river flowing 
to the south; while a third valley, namely, that of 
the Janella, sends its waters to the north, * * * 
There is no essential difference between the shape 
of these three great valleys and many of those in 
the Alps and Pyrenees, where the valley-making 
process can have had no connexion with any super- 
ficial volcanic action. sehen lms: 

‘I may here allude to another feature in the 

mineralogical structure of Madeira, namely, that 
most commonly the uppermost of all the volcanic 
rocks, when we ascend to heights of 1200 feet or 
more above the sea, consist of compact felspathic 
trap, with much olivine, separating into spheroidal 
masses several feet in diameter, especially when 
some of the contained iron has become more highly 
oxidated in the atmosphere. M. Delesse, after 
examining my specimens, informs me that in France 
they would call this rock basalt, although it is often 
without augite, and simply a mixture of blackish 
green felspar with olivine. Whatever name we 
assign to it, the superficial envelope of the island 
may be said to consist of this trap, except near the 
sea, where basalts occur which have not the same 
spheroidal structure. 
‘* Among other indications of a considerable dif- 
ference of even in the superficial volcanic for- 
mations of eira, 1 may remark that many of 
the central peaks seem to be the mere skeletons of 
cones of eruption ; whereas the forms of the more 
modern cones are regular, and have no protruding 
dikes on their summits or flanks.” 














In the chapter on the Silurian and Cam- 
brian groups, some important deductions are 
drawn from the progressive discovery of fossil 
vertebrata in coi which formerly were con- 
sidered almost or altogether azoic. The fol- 
lowing remarks are made on the bearings of 
these discoveries on controversies which have 
recently occupied much attention :— 


“ How many living writers are there who, before 
the year 1844, generalized fearlessly on the non- 
existence of reptiles before the Permian era! Yet, 
in the course of ten years, they have lived to see 
the earliest known date of the creation of reptiles 
carried back successively, first to the Carhoni- 
ferous, and then to the Upper Devonian periods. 
Before the year 1818, it was the popular belief that 
the Paleotherium of the Paris gypsum and its 
associates were the first warm-blooded quadrupeds 
that ever trod the surface of this planet. So Ered 
was this idea in the minds of the majority of 
naturalists, that, when at length the Stonesfield 
Mammalia awoke from a slumber of three or four 
great periods, the apparition failed to make them 
renounce their creed. 

‘ Unwilling I my lips unclose— 

Leave, oh, leave me to repose,’ 

First, the antiquity of the rock was called in ques- 
tion; and then the mammalian character of the 
relics, Even long after all controversy was set at 
rest on these points, the real import of the new 
revelation, as bearing on the doctrine of progres- 
sive development, was far from being duly appre- 
ciated, 2 
‘Tt is clear that the first two or three species, 
encountered in any country or in the rocks of any 
epoch, cannot be taken 4s a type or standard for 
measuring the grade of organization of any terres- 
trial fauna, ancient or modern. Suppose that the 
two or three oolitic species first brought to light 
had really been all marsupial, as was for a time 
erroneously imagined, this would not have borne 
out the inference which some attempted to deduce 
from it, namely, that the time had not yet come 
for the creation of the placental tribes. Or, if 
when some monodelph were at last actually recog- 
nised (at Stonesfield), they happened to be of 
diminutive size, and to belong to the insectivora, 
we are not entitled to deduce from such data that 
the oolitic fauna ranked low in the general scale, 
as the insectivora may do in an existing fauna. 
The real significance of the discoveries alluded to 
arises from the aid they afford us in estimating the 
true value of negative evidence, when brought to 
bear on certain speculative questions. Every 
zoologist will admit that between the first creation 
and the final extinction of any one of the five oolitic 
mammalia now known, there were many successive 
generations; and, if the geographical range of each 
species was limited (which we have no right to 
assume), still there must have been several hundred 
individuals in each generation, and probably, when 
the species reached its maximum, several thousands. 
When, therefore, we encounter for the first time 
in 1854 two or three jaws of a Spalacotherium in 
the Purbeck limestone, after countless specimens of 
Mollusca and Crustacea, and hundreds of insects, 
fish, and reptiles had been previously collected from 
the same beds, we are not simply taught that these 
individual quadrupeds flourished at the era in ques- 
tion, but that thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, of the same species peopled the land 
without leaving behind them any trace of their 
existence, whether in the shape of fossil bones or 
footprints; or, if they left any traces, these have 
eluded a long and most persevering search. 
‘‘ Moreover, we must never forget how many of 
the dates are due to British skill and energy, Great 
Britain being still the only country in which mam- 
malia have been found in Oolitic rocks; the only 
region where any reptiles have been detected in 
strata as old as the Devonian; the only one wherein 
the bones of birds have been back as far 
as the London Clay. And, if geology had been 
cultivated with less zeal in our island, we should 
know nothing as yet of two extensive assem! 
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fauna of the Paris Gypsum, (already cited as 
having once laid claim to be the earliest that ever 
flourished on the earth)—namely, first, that of the 
Headon series; and secondly, one long prior to it 
in date, and antecedent to the London Clay. This 
last has already afforded us indications of Quadru- 
mana, Cheiroptera, Pachydermata, and Marsu- 
pialia. How then can we doubt, if every area on 
the globe were to be studied with the same dili- 
gence, —if all Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia, were equally well known, that every 
date assigned by us for the earliest recorded appear- 
ance of fish, reptiles, birds, and mammals, would 
have to be altered? Nay, if one other area, such 
as part of Spain, of the size of England and Scot- 
land, were subjected to the same scrutiny, (and we 
are still very imperfectly acquainted even with 
Great Britain,) each class of Vertebrata “would 
probably recede one or more steps further back 
into the abyss of time: fish might penetrate into 
the Lower Silurian,—reptiles into the Lower De- 
vonian,—mammalia into the Lower Trias, —birds 
into the Chalk or Oolite,—and, if we turn to the 
Invertebrata, Trilobites and Cephalopods might 
descend into the Lower Cambrian,—and some 
stray zoophyte, like the Oldhamia, into rocks now 
styled ‘ azoic.’ 

** Yet, after these and many more analogous re- 
visions of the Table, it might still be just as easy 
as now to found a theory of progressive develop- 
ment on the new set of positive and negative facts 
thus established; for the order of chronological 
succession in the different classes of fossil animals 
would probably continue the same as now;—in 
other words, our success in tracing back the re- 
mains of each class to remote eras would be greatest 
in fishes, next in reptiles, next in mammalia, and 
least in birds. That we should meet with ichthy- 
olites more universally at each era, and at greater 
depths in the series, than any other class of fossil 
vertebrata, would follow partly from our having as 
paleontologists to do chiefly with’strata of marine 
origin, and partly, because bones of fish, however 
partial and capricious their distribution on the bed 
of the sea, are nevertheless more easily met with 
than those of reptiles or mammalia. In like man- 
ner, the extreme rarity of birds in recent and Plio- 
cene strata, even in those of freshwater origin, 
might lead us to anticipate that their remains would 
be obtained with the greatest difficulty in the older 
rocks, as the Table proves to be the case,—even in 
tertiary strata, wherein we can more readily find 
deposits formed in lakes and estuaries. 

‘*The only incongruity between the geological 
results, and those which our dredging experiences 
might have led us to anticipate a priori, consists 
in the frequency of fossil reptiles, and the compa- 
rative scarcity of mammalia. It would appear 
that during all the secondary periods, not even 
excepting the newest part of the cretaceous, there 
‘was a greater development of reptile life than is 
now witnessed in any part of the globe. The pre- 
ponderance of this class over the mammalia de- 
pended probably on climatal and geographical con- 
ditions, for we can scarcely refer it to ‘ progressive 
development,’ by which the vertebrate type was 
steadily improving, or becoming more perfect, as 
time rolled on. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
positive proofs now obtained of the creation of 
mammalia before the excess of reptiles had ceased, 
nay, apparently before it had even reached its 
maximum. 

**In conclusion, I shall simply express my own 
conviction that we are still on the mere threshold 
of our inquiries ; andthat, as in the last fifty years, 
so in the next half-century, we shall be called upon 
repeatedly to modify our first opinions respecting 
the range in time of the various classes of fossil 
Vertebrata. It would therefore be premature to 
generalize at present on the non-existence, or even 
on the scarcity of Vertebrata, whether terrestrial or 
“aquatic, at periods of high antiquity, such as the 

“Silurian and Cambrian.” 


The soundness of Sir Charles Lyell’s philo- 
-sophical views, and the right spirit with which 
dhe observes the facts of geological science, 


| are strikingly displayed in the concluding 
remarks of the volume :— 


“The theory of the origin of the hypogene 
tocks, at a variety of successive periods, as ex- 
pounded in two of the chapters just cited, and still 
more the doctrine that such rocks may be now in 
the daily course of formation, has made and still 
makes its way, but slowly, in favour. The disin- 
clination to embrace it has arisen partly from an 
inherent obscurity in the very nature of the evi- 
dence of plutonic action when developed on a great 
scale, at particular periods. It has alsosprung, in 
psome degree, from extrinsic considerations ; many 

geologists having been unwilling to believe the 
doctrine of transmutation of fossiliferous into 
crystalline rocks, because they were desirous of 
finding proofs of a beginning, and of tracing back 
the history of our terraqueous system of times an- 
terior to the creation of organic beings. But if 
these expectations have been disappointed, if we 
have found it impossible to assign a limit to that 
time throughout which it hath pleased an Omni- 
potent and Eternal Being to manifest his creative 
power, we have at last succeeded beyond all hope 
in carrying back our researches to times antecedent 
to the existence of man. We can prove that man 
had a beginning, and that all the species now con- 
temporary with man, and many others which pre- 
ceded, had also a beginning, and that, consequently, 
the present state of the organic world has not gone 
on from all eternity, as some philosophers have 
maintained. 

‘*Tt can be shown that the earth’s surface has 
been remodelled again and again ; mountain chains 
have been raised or sunk ; valleys formed, filled up, 
and then re-excavated ; sea and land have changed 
places; yet throughout all these revolutions, and 
the consequent alterations of local and general cli- 
mate, animal and vegetable life has been sustained. 
This has been accomplished without violation of the 
laws now governing the organic creation, by which 
limits are assigned to the variability of species. 
The succession of living beings appears to have 
been continued not by the transmutation of 
species, but by the introduction into the earth from 
time to time of new plants and animals, and each 
assemblage of new species must have been adnii- 
rably fitted for the new states of the globe as they 
arose, or they would not have increased and multi- 
plied and endured for indefinite periods. 

‘‘ Astronomy has been unable to establish the 
plurality of habitable worlds throughout space, 
however favourite a subject for conjecture and 
speculation ; but geology, although it cannot prove 
that other planets are peopled with appropriate 
races of living beings, has demonstrated the truth 
of conclusions scarcely less wonderful,—the exist- 
ence on our own planet of so many habitable sur- 
faces, or worlds as they have been called, each 
distinct in time and peopled with its peculiar races 
of aquatic and terrestrial beings. 

‘*The proofs now accumulated of the close ana- 
logy between extinct and recent species are such as 
to leave no doubt on the mind that the same 
harmony of parts and beauty of contrivance which 
we admire in the living creation has equally cha- 
racterized the organic world at remote periods. 
Thus as we increase our knowledge of the inexhaus- 
tible variety displayed in living nature, and admire 
the infinite wisdom and power which it displays, 
our admiration is multiplied by the reflection, that 
it is only the last of a great series of pre-existing 
creations, of which we cannot estimate the number 
or limit in times past.” 

In the preface a graceful and just tribute 
is paid to the memory of the lamented Edward 
Forbes :— 

‘*T have already alluded to the assistance afforded 
me by the late Professor Edward Forbes towards 
the improvement of some parts of this work. ‘His 
letters suggesting corrections and additions were 
continued to within a few weeks of his sudden and 
unexpected death, and I felt most grateful to him 
for the warm interest, which, in the midst of so 
many and pressing avocations, he took in the 





success of my His friendship and the 





power of referring to his sound judgment in cage, 
of difficulty on paleontological and other questions 
were among the highest privileges I have eve 
enjoyed in the course of my scientific pursuita, 
Never perhaps has it been the lot of any English. 
men, who had not attained to political or }j 
eminence, more especially one who had not reached 
his fortieth year, to engage the sympathies of 99 
wide a circle of admirers, and to be so 
mourned. The untimely death of such a teacher 
was justly felt to be a national loss; for there was 
a deep conviction in the minds of all who knew 
him, that genius of so high an order, combined 
with vast acquirements, true independence of cha 
racter, and so many social and moral excell 
would have inspired a large portion of the rising 
generation with kindred enthusiasm for branches of 
knowledge hitherto neglected in the education of 
British youth.” 

The additional matter in this edition 
amounts to about a hundred and forty closely 
printed pages, and two hundred new illu. 
trations are also given, the volume — 
in all about seven hundred and fifty wood. 
cuts. The work is now more than ever wor. 
thy of being regarded as a standard mam 
of elementary geology. : 











Les Contemporains. By Eugéne de Mire 
court. Paris: Roret et Cie. 

Postrrity stands a very good chance of 
knowing all that it may wish to know, and, it 
may be, a trifle more, about the Frenchmen 
of modern times who have played any part of 
importancé on the public stage, whether lite. 
rary, political, artistic, commercial, or mili. 
tary; for biographers have biographed then 
over and over again; pen-and-ink portrait. 

ainters have painted them in colours both 
Bal and fair; and, as if this were not en 
many of them have taken the trouble to give 
the world ponderous memoirs on their om 
lives. The French undoubtedly excel in the 
literary sketching of eminent living person 
ages, and there is no branch of their light lite 
rature which we, for our parts, read with % 
much pleasure. But the thing is overdone. 
On eminent contemporaries alone we have 
innumerable volumes of one kind or another, 
and of good, bad, and indifferent quality—- 
though assuredly the works of Timon, Sainte 
Beuve, and Un Homme de Rien, were sufl- 
cient, and sufficiently well done, too, for all 
reasonable purposes. Nevertheless, in the 
book now before us we have an addition t 
the batch, and it has, we hear, made cons 
derable sensation in Paris. 

Knowing that the gentleman who call 
himself Eugéne de Mirecourt (the name 1s a 
assumed one) has made several attempts 
obtain public favour, without success, it was 
not without surprise that we learned 
had produced a work, and on what might be 
considered an exhausted subject, too, which 
had set the Parisians talking, and had conse 

uently obtained an extensive sale. But o 
pm into the volume we soon saw ‘the 


reason why.’ M. de Mirecourt deals, 


personalities, which his more disti 
predecessors carefully avoided ; not contest 
ing himself with the public lives of his pt 
sonages, he raises the veil which ‘ 
their private lives, and boldly puts into 
facts which were known only to 4 narry 
circle, or which at least were never 2 
print before. The Parisians, a Very 
people, are gratified re igee 4 with 
sort of gossip. Animated wit someris 
the same spirit as that which caused | 
Athenians te be ‘bored’ by hearing Aristides 
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constantly called The Just, they see no harm 
in vexing their really eminent men by the 


exposure of their little foibles or their secret 
history; and they take quite a Nemesis-like 

leasure in having their unworthy notabilities 
—of whom, by the way, they have not a few 
—exposed in their true colours. For our- 
selves, we are not disposed altogether to 
blame M. de Mirecourt, and still less dis- 


ed are we altogether to praise him. In 
some of his sketches he has evidently laboured 
to cause needless pain to his victims, and in 
others has as evidently drawn on his imagina- 
tion for facts. These of course call for cen- 
sure; but we see no objection to others, in 
which harmless curiosity is satisfied, or in 
which viciousness is held up to scorn. We 
blame strongly, for example, the notice on 
Madame Sand, because it contains some state- 
ments which are untrue, and others which are 
only made for eg? se of wanton annoy- 
ance. That on M. Guizot also seems to us 
of, to say the least, enormous impertinence. 
It actually represents that eminent man, who 
is known to all the world for his austere 
— and his fervent piety, as, when 

ime Minister of France, occupying himself 
like a shallow Parisian coxcomb in affairs of 
gallaniey, and in writing and receiving billets 
dour. .But we can find no harm, in reading 
in the notice on Scribe that that eminent 
dramatist has earned by his pen not less than 
120,000. or thereabouts, that he drives very 
hard bargains with his publishers and on the 
theatrical managers; and that having per- 
ceived, when drawing up a list of the 350 

ieces which bear his name, that their titles 

gin with every letter in the alphabet except 

K, Y, Z, he had the childish weakness to 
make the alphabet complete by writing three 
new pieces, with titles commencing with those 
letters. Still less do we censure our author 
for having the courage to lash Malle. Rachel 
for her avarice, or other equally notorious 
public offenders ;—it is always pleasant to see 
Vice punished. 

As a specimen of the author’s work, we 
extract a few lines about Rachel:— 

“She earns, taking one year with another, from 
350,000 francs to 400,000 francs (14,0002. to 
16,0007.) But she is a Jewess in all the force 
of a metallic rapacity ordinarily ascribed to that 
designation. Gold—more gold, is her motto. It 
is one of the necessities of her existence to gain it. 
Beyond bags of silver coin, and rouleaux of gold, 
and diamonds, and precious stones, Mdlle. Felix 
sees nothing. 

‘‘About eighteen months ago she was attacked 
with a serious mental and physical malady, and all 
attempts to cure her were vain. At length her father 
had a bright idea—he presented to her the box 
ewer her gold and jewels. She immediately 
plunged her hands into it; her eyes became ani- 

; her cheeks flushed; a thrill of pleasure 
tan through her frame. The Jewess was de- 
lighted! The box was presented again and again, 
and the physicians declare that the sight of it did 
more for her cure than all their care and medicines. 

* 


Rachel is not kind to her fellow comedians. 

Her colleagues cannot do otherwise than admire 

aoe but they have no esteem for her cha- 
r. 


iy Why,’ once said some one to Mdlle. Judith, 
the charming actress of the Frangais, ‘do you 
always speak ill of Rachel. You are both of the 
same religion?’ ‘True,’ answered Judith, ‘ but I 
am only a Jewess, whereas Rachel is a regular 
Jew!’ * * * * * 


**She is at present worth more than 80,000J. 
* * * * * 


“Out of the pale of her family, she gives not a 
3 and she allows herself to be cited before 


the juge de pais sooner than pay a franc she thinks 
too much. 

_ ‘The theatre alone is not her sole source of 
income. She has numerous admirers who take 
pleasure in placing treasures at her feet. If at 
times they are more economical than she likes, she 
employs very ingenious means of stimulating their 
generosity.” 








Frescoes and Sketches from Memory. B 
Theresa C. I. West, Authoress of ‘ 
Summer Visit to Ireland.’ J. Mitchell. 

The Transcript and Other Poems. By Wiil- 


Berries and Blossoms: a Verse Book for 
Young People. By T. Westwood. Dar- 
ton and Co. 

Randolph: a Poem in Two Cantos. 
ders and Otley. 

Lays of Love and Heroism, Legends, Lyrics, 
and Other Poems. By Eleanor Darby. 
Hope and Co. 

THE first of these* poetical volumes attracts 


Saun- 


goodly size, and set off with every typogra- 

hical and artistic embellishment. With 

ooks as with people, too showy an exterior 
often bespeaks lack of solidity or sense within. 
But in the present case we are agreeably dis- 
appointed. The binding of white and blue 
and gold incloses a work of considerable merit, 
the production of a clever and accomplished 
mind. Unequal the pieces are, many of them 
being neither very able nor original, but the 
attention is frequently arrested by passages 
of much force and beauty. The first poem is 
on a theme unattempted yet in rhyme, if not 
in prose, The Sedan Chair :— 


“One sings the Sofa; others laud the Fan; 
My Muse selects a not unfruitful theme; 
She chaunts the good commodious Sedan, 
Its merits from oblivion to redeem, 
Which are not duly prized as it should seem. 
Grant that in glittering gauds, and thundering speed, 
Vie with yon Chariot it never can, 
What then? Shall it the less deserve the meed 
Of praise, whose stealthy pace is suited to my need ? 


“ Say, ye whom sickness’ hand hath laid full low, 
Have ye not cause to bless its gentle motion? 
Its sides impervious to the gusts that blow, 
When all without is Winter’s wild commotion, 
Rock’d as by Summer airs upon the Ocean ? 
The Gondola of Earth! What safer place 
Than this to give sweet speech to Love’s emotion ? 
Saving its sole defect—it hath not space 

For two fond loving souls to rest with equal grace.” 


The sedan, however, is soon quitted, and 
the discursive strains more fitly belong to the 
secondary title of the poem, Fireside Me- 
mories. The pieces which we like best in 
the whole volume are entitled, Lays of the 
Seasons, or Love for all Time. Of the four 
lays we give those of Spring and of Autumn : 


“ SPRING. 

“ When Spring returns, and soft enlivening showers 
Wash all the meads and spangle all the bowers; 
When laurel buds unfold their lengthening stems, 
And starry May-wreaths hang like diadems 
Upon the hedge-row in their _ dress, 

And lilacs, with their scent, the air oppress ; 
When the laburnum waves upon the breeze 
Whose soft caresses woo the yielding trees, 

And the green-kirtled lilies hang their bells, 
All sweetly strung, like rows of pearly shells; 
When life’s astir in ocean, air, and earth, 

And lambkins frolic in their new-born mirth ; 
When from his glossy wing the blackbird shakes 
The shining rain-drops, and glad music makes; 
And the sweet-briar insensibly exhales 
Delicious perfume, and on feathery sails 

The yellow primrose flutters into life, 

And the bold dragon-fly, in idle strife, 

Tilts, as a viewless warrior’s win: steed, 

In rapture fierce at yonder bristling reed ; 
When mid the lilied roots in ambuscade, 

Of knotted alders dark and freshening shade, 

- Where the king-fisher gleams, a water-gem, 
Bright watcher! on the bulrush slender stem ; 
Thou throw’st the flashing line with noiseless fall 
As in the copse begins the cuckoo’s call, 
Welcome, and blent with thoughts of youth and play 
With dear companions, in the new-mown hay ;— 
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the eve by its imposing appearance, being of 


Oh, friend! when Spring unbinds her thousand charms» 
And thy worn heart of care and thought disarms, 
Think on our Spring-time!—days of unchecked glee, 
And song, and love !—think tenderly of me! 

. * - . . s 


“ AUTUMN, 
When Autumn comes, all worn and brown with toil, 
And the rich press o’erflows with wine and oil; 
When dark-browed peasants strip the fruitful vine, 
And round their fronts the cooling foliage twine ; 
And yellow harvests sheltered from the gale 
Send up their fresh aroma through the vale, 
Where bw | a patient Ruth bends o’er the sheaves, 
Scarce visible among the rustling leaves, 
Or binds her modest portion, till the star 
Of evening shines above her from afor, 
Gleaming a diamond on the saffron vest 
Of Autumn on the broad and glowing West; 
When the soft dew begins to drop around, 
And hill and valley seem enchanted ground, 
So clear and mellowed in the evening hour, 
Each glittering casement, and each silvery tower; 
When the brown nuts hang tempting on the bough, 
And the sweet throstle’s song’s subdued and low, 
And the ripe peaches on the garden wall 
Blush as though Persia’s sun had kissed them all; 
When woods still waving are no longer green, 
But gorgeous in their gold and purple sheen; 
And curlews —_ above the fairy-rings, 
And mournfully the darling robin sings; 
And those gray sickly flowers, a later birth, 
Succeed the bright-eyed favourites of earth; 
When hunter’s horn resounds from hill to hill, 
And to a leaping torrent swells the rill; 
When the bird’s song goes on the flying leaves, 
And o’er the year’s decay thy spirit grieves; 
When thought of past and lost assail thy soul, 
And melancholy holds her sad control; 
Let friendship’s balm give healing to thy wound! 
If these are fled, believe that one is found, 
Not lightly like the leaves to fall away, 
Proof against time, and nature’s own decay. 
Oh! when the heavy sighing of the wind 
Sings youth’s sad dirge and seasons left behind, 
Believe no Autumn frost, nor Summer showers, 
Can either quench, or cool, a love like ours !” 

There are several well-executed translations, 
and some original pieces have a freeness and 
spirit rarely attained by those who write in 
a foreign language. The volume is inscribed, 
with warm expressions of admiring affection, 
to the venerated Walter Savage Landor. 

In plainer guise, as befit their origin, ap- 
pear the poems of William Ball, a member of 
the Society of Friends. The chief poem 
seems literally a transcript of the thoughts 
and feelings of one of that peace-loving, 
slavery-hating, and actively charitable frater- 
nity. The plan of the poem, and its tone 
and spirit, are very much after the model of 
the Task of Cowper, of whom the author is 
evidently an intense admirer. To the bard 
of Olney there are i allusions, and the 
following sonnet expressly describes him :— 

“ COWPER. 

“The finest gold the fiercest flame hath tried: 

Who best serves Christ, whose place Himsel fprepares 

Nearest the Throne, most conflict knows, and bears 
The heaviest cross, ere with Him glorified! 
Yet all his pains and fears, his sighs and prayers, 

Are in Heaven’s book, that tells his wanderings wide 

For rest, his tossings on Time’s roughest tide, 
Records his tears, numbers his grief-bleach’d hairs ! 
His faithful God (with whom the issues be) 

Breaks every bond, turns shadow into morn! 
—Cowper! whose song, like peerless minstrelsy 

In wildwood pour’d from bosom piere’d with thorn, 
Still, while delighting, thrills us! Heaven to Thee 
Solves, in abounding Joy, all mystery!” 

The denunciations of formalism in religion, 
and especially of Tractarianism, or rg og 
disguise, are frequent and forcible in The 
Transcript :— 







“The secret train 

Laid with sure craft by traitors in the camp, 
And fir’d at last, exploded in ‘ The Tracts.” 
The smoke ascends, darkening the astonish’d land, 
Breathes it of frankincense or brimstone most ? 
Did flames part heaven? or bursts it from the pit ? 
Is unity proclaim’d, or trump of strife ? 
Is it the note of peace, or war's alarm ? 
The march of faith, or knell of charity ? 

The smoke ascends; Oxford's artillerymen 
Forbore to light the match till a 
With charge sustain’d to pile the sulphurous cloud; 
It withers all it rests on; fouls the streams 
Of learning at their spring ; deforms the field 
Of Christian ethics; ‘neath its y 
All faces gather blackness, must 





The impartial frankness of the cordial day 
That shines beyond ecclesiac palisade— 
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In the following lines we hear an echo of 


Cowper’s, beginning, 
“ He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides :”"— ‘ 


“The slavery that so late seal’d every spring 
Of innocent joy by nature’s God ordain’d 
To gush in human hearts, that quench’d all light 
Of life in sunny isles of dazzling bloom, 
That stud the Caribbéan, was a yoke 
Milder and less pernicious, less abhorr’d 


Of heaven and heaven-taught enitits, than the bonds 


Woven by man, to fetter to the el 

The intellect (that else might dare aspire 
Beyond his sway), and bind his brother’s soul; 
Knowledge unshar’d, the page of Truth denied, 
The tyrant grasps of either world the powers, 
Puts out the sun of grace that smiles on all 
That he may rule the ascendant; proudly sets 
His nest aboye the stars; his fellow’s mind 
Pins to the dust, and arrogates to b: 

From all inheritance in equal skies !’ 


Still more obvious is the imitation in the 
closing lines of the poem of the noble pas- 
sage in The Task on the millennial reign, be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Come, then, and added to thy many 


crowns :"— 


“ Return, Oh Lord, how long? Thou mad’st the heart, 


And Thou canst melt and mould it as Thou wilt, 
F’en as a man doth turn the water-course 
Within his field, and fertilize the soil : 
Take to Thyself in human hearts Thy power, 
And triumph there; millennial glory then 
Shall yet prevail, shall magnify Thy grace, 
And vindicate Thy truth: Hasten that day 
When, all Thine injur’d peetmenehp rene 4, 
Thou shalt all spirits gather toward Thyself, 
By gathering to Thy Son; and where He reigns 

aster of all, all are as brethren one: 
As dewdrops that descend on Zion hill 
Mingle together for perpetual green ; 
So unity upon the church should rest, 
Diffasin life and blessing evermore. 

Then earth, seer to relenting Love, 
That erst upon the cloud did set the bow, 
So vast a debtor; constant love that gives 
An equal sun, and sends impartial rains ; 
Paternal Love, for spar’d and rescued Earth 

own and only Son that did not spare ;— 

Then Earth, indebted thus, and owing more 
From oge to age for growing length and breadth 
Of rule benignant borne by Zion’s King— 
Then Earth shall keep her sabbath, shall become 
The accepted altar, whence, in every place 
Sweet incense shall ascend, and offering pure.” 


We mention the imitation of Cowper not 
as a demerit, but as a proof of good taste and 
right feeling on the part of the author, Con- 
trasted with the unnatural originality of some 
of the spasmodic poets of the present day, it 
is a pleasant relief to turn to a writer who, if 
not attaining to the genius and art of the 
author of The Task, treats of similar subjects 
in a kindred strain of manly sense and un- 


affected pie 


Good aa suitable poetry for children is 
not often met with, but there is some that 
can be recommended in this book of ‘ Berries 
and Blossoms.’ Of didactic and educational 
verse for juvenile minds, the author remarks 
ustly there is no scarcity, but poetry of a 
ighter cast is far from being equally abun- 
dant. Mr. Westwood has, in several of his 
rhymes and ballads, hit upon the right strain; 
and there are few children who would not be 

hted with the tale of The Lion of Samar- 
cand, or the story of the woodman. The 
latter, entitled A Fireside Story, is capitally 
told, and might pass with little alteration for 
a ballad of old times. We must quote shorter 
pieces, one of which is about the fairies, 
whom stern educationists would banish from 
nursery books. Itis entitled Fairy Physic:— 


“ *Ho, ho!’ eried the Fairies, ‘here's a cup 

Of dew, that the Sun has clean forgot, 

_ In his midsu fort reainens, So deat we 

“Let us quaff to his worshipful health 

To the Sun's bright health ! and...ahem 
Show ever the same shart memory |’ 

“ So they sipp’d, and they quaff'd, till the oup was dry ; 

was 


That the sti you well rely ; 
por thelood ona Fag wl thet el gg 


‘why not? 
! may he 





But lo! in the midst of their maddest dance,— 
Poor merrymen all !—g sudden trance 
O’ertook them; a torpor whose drowsy might 
Weigh’d their eyelids down in their own despite, 
Hush’d grew their voices, and heavy and slow 
Moved the little feet, so brisk e’en now, 
And heedless of nightcaps and toilet graces, 
In all sorts of postures and all sorts of places, 
They yiclded, at last, each failing sense 
To that torpor’s tyrannical influence. 
One fell asleep with his head in the cup 
He had just been draining; one curl’d up 
His leaden limbs in a cranny, where 
4 opder, a sort of Giant Despair, 
Tied him fast with a web through his golden hair; 
And one—worst luck of all—slipp’d over 
« Ahigh bank into a farzy cover, 
ES siiog § ragged and rough and lonely, 
Where he tore, I fear......not his jerkin only, 
But neither thorns, nor spiders, nor aught 
That is most abhorrent to fairy thought, 
Had power, at that moment, to loose the yoke 
Of the spell that bound those luckless folk, 
So they slept and slept, and the morning crept 
Up the eastern hills,—and still they slept, 
‘ Aha!’ said the Sun, when, call’d to rise, 
He got out of bed with winking eyes, 
And, while his curtain of mist he furl’d, 
Look’d down from his window’on the world— 
‘Aha! they are caught in my trap, I see, 
These moon-loving sprites. Henceforth they’ll be 
Somewhat less ready to touch, I’m thinking, 
The dew that is meant for my private drinking. 
*Twas a wise thought, that of mine, to pray 
My gossip, the wind, that yesterday 
Set out on a journey round that way, 
To drop from his pinion, as he flew, 
In that acorn-cup, brimfull of dew, 
Two great white poppy-seeds, ripe and rare, 
And of wond’rous virtue to ensnare 
Poachers and eee such as they; 
Aha! there’ll be dew enough to-day |’ 


“ € And there was dew,’ light laugh’d the Sun, 
As he drain’d the flower-cups, one by one— 
Meadow-sweet, fox-glove, and mountain-bell, 
Primrose, and cowslip, and pimpernel, 

All of them beaded and brimming o’er ;— 

Dew there was, truly, an ample store, 

And the next day, too, and for many more. 

But whether, from that time forth, made wise 
By the cramps, and stitches, and maladies 

That seized them in waking, the cunning elves 
Forswore dew-drinking, and bound themselves 
With a ‘temperance pledge,’ in the usual way— 
I can’t inform you—perhaps they may.” 


headed Four Twigs for a Birch :— 


Well, I wonder where the Spring is hiding; 
Just look out and call him; 
He's dropp’d off to sleep, no doubt, a chiding 
Will, I trust, befall him. 
“ Little Bell’s gone peeping, prying, prowling, 
But rough Winter lingers; - 
He'll pounce on her, like a Bear, and growling, 
Pinch her toes and fingers, 
“ Ah! if I were Summer, I’d not pardon 
Lazy Spring’s long dozes; 
T’d just take his place, and fill his garden 
With red July roses. 
* And when at the door, he cried—sweet lisper, 
“Fm the Spring; d’ye hear, Sir?’ 
Yd just tell the hollyhock to whisper, 
‘There’s no Spring this year, Sir.’” 


“ Said a little black Tadpole to another, 
That happen’d to be his elder brother, 
{ Prat, what strange creature is that I hear 
Croaking so loud?’ ‘A Frog, my dear,’ 
Said the brother, ‘ and there he sits.’ ‘I ne’er 
Saw an Nig monster, I declare,’ 
Cried little Taddy, wriggling his tai! 
Tn an offhand fashi t could not fail 
To show his contempt. ‘It’s really a pleasure 
And satisfaction, no words can measure, 
To think that we are so smooth and slim, 
So handsome, so. . i i 


*To be sure, I’m just of your way of thi 
The ait was mild, and the sun was strong, 
The Tadpoles were turned to Frogs ere long; 
The little one croak’d, the big one croak’d, 
At last, said the younger, ‘Of course, we .. . joked 
That day, in the ditch ; for there’s no denying, 
And in it’s a truth past all replying, 
Fg whether in mere, or 

e 


*To be sure, I’m just of your way of 





Here are some lines on a late spring, 


A playful piece, entitled Turncoats, runs 


. very unlike him,’ , 
‘To be sure,’ said the brother, bobbing and blinking, 
g: 


marsh, or bog, 
handsomest creature, by far, is a frog.’ 
*To be ” said the brother, bob and bli: % 
ware: wi ofthinking m 
‘Randolph’ is a poem by an author who 
deprecates criticism on the score of youth ; 
but the plea is unnecessary, as the work indi- 
cates a robustness that need not fear hard 
knocks. The sensitiveness to censure is, 





mark of conscious imperfection, and of 
absence of the self-sufficient vanity which jg 
too often the bane of aspiring genius, Th 
story of ‘Randolph’ is somewhat co 
narrated, and the metre is needlessly jm, 
ular; but there are frequent passages of 
orce and of fervyency that promise well fop 
future excellence, The more simplicity of 
plan and of style the better. We al 
now what Goldsmith or Byron mean, thongh 
we cannot say the same of Shelley or T 
son. The rhythm of Scott becomes mono, 
tonous, but there is never any trouble ip fol, 
lowing the clear story of ‘Marmion,’ or the 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ or any of his 
poems. This simplicnty and clearness let the 
author of ‘ Randolph’ imitate, if he tries other 
pieces of similar structure, We quote one 
or two passages which display variety of 
thought or facility of versification ;— 
‘Oh! who shall toil, nor be deceived 
That makes his study woman’s heart! 
Men have read myths and meaning hid 
On pillar, palace, pyramid, 
Without or guide, or light, or chart; 
Redeemed tongues silent from the grave ; 
Resumed the march when History halts; 
And underneath Time’s wasting wave 
Traced characters by withered fingers, 
On shattered tower, in crumbling vaults 
Where life has gone, but pe, Ai 
But woman shall be never read : 
There, things are writ, no mortal hand 


Or eye shall trace or understand, 
Till death be living, life be dead.” 


Randolph fighis under the eagles of Napo- 
leon, wie own hope being for the freedom of 
and :— 


What could he reck for Poland’s weal ? 
‘A step to vict’ry—nothing more— 
They were brave hearts, those Poles, of yore; 
Aye Soret their stirrups and their steel; 
ye changed an empire’s hopes before, 
Poor dreamers! well, but let them dream— 
Their dream is Freedom—and it nerves 
The heart, the hand, the lance’s gleam, 
That, battle-fevered, never swerves— 
A dream that tempts a smile—but serves:* 
This, thou suspectest, Randolph: yet 
Thou wilt go battle in a cause 
That cannot pay off freedom’s debt, 
And right and truth deny spent 
Silence! and blame not, you whose homes 
And hearths are Freedom’s chosen shrine. 
Oh! blame not him who turns and roams, 
And cannot, turn him where he may, 
Say of a spot of earth: ’tis mine: 
4 ‘hough twas his fathers’, yesterday. 
* 


“Oh! blame him not that, times, no more 

Able to antes or to aout, ie 

stract by patience and by % 

He seizes Rischood by the Yana, 
And for the chance of freedom’s gain, 

Does battle in a despot’s band, 
Hallows the wrong he ought to spurn, 
Makes liberty’s chaste cheek to burn, 
Uses hell’s weapons for heav’n’s aim, 
And yezien in success of shame, 

Oh! blame him not, who are not tri 

You know not what may chance beti 

To freemen, and to freemen’s pride.” 


One other extract we give :— 


“But Love is like the aloe-tree, 
Which flowers but once throughout a life: 
Its boughs may spread, its branches be 
With leaves, and laughter-ringing rife, 
Still shall nor bud, nor blossom burst 
To tell its wild delight, as erst, 
The traitor Autumn tore away 
The faithless flowers from off their spray ; 
And the poor trunk in wild despair, 
Cast off the leaves he long had nursed, 
d stood disconsolate and bare, 
To sigh, to shriek, to shudder there, 
All through the winter, stark and cold. 
s; ving bo hy adj haa ae hi back his lea 
ip! came rought him i Ves, 
Second creation, but no flow’rs ; 
While every tree beside him weaves 
His blossoms, thecagh the scented hours, 
So, Love will have his blossom-time, . 
Faith, full-blown Faith is on the bough. 
The rade boy Sorrow fain must climb, 
where are the blossoms now ? 
Love the leaves of ardour off, 
Shakes from him every cherished vow, 
nd where he smiled, hé stands to scoff, 
wintry stark and cold, 
, me! the story is so old!” 
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The ‘Lays of Love and Heroism,’ by 
Eleanor Darby, are of a very miscellaneous 
kind, the subjects being taken from legends 
and stories of all times and countries, and 
ranging from the loftiest heroism to the pret- 
tiest sentimentalism. Here is one called the 
Spanish Bride, founded on a real incident 
which occurred during the guerilla warfare 
between the Carlists and Christinos, of which 
the late Dr. Millingen was an eye-witness, 
and related it to the author :— 

“ Sunbeams lighted like a beacon 
The white spire that shone afar 
From a church, a lonely temple 
*Mid the mountains of Navarre: 
And at the nuptial altar 
On two kneeling forms they played— 
On a brave Guerilla chieftain, 
And a high-soul’d Spanish maid. 
“The vow was scarcely utter’d, 
Scarcely breath’d the final prayer,— 
Hark! pealing from the cork-wood, 
War’s thunder rent the air ! 
Then starting up indignant, 
The proudly-beauteous bride, 
With scorn’s fire-flashing glances, 
To her trembling bridegroom cried : 


“¢ Thow absent from the battle, 

When Glory’s smiles invite ! 

Oh, shame! the chieftain absent, 
When his men are in the fight! 

And thinkest thou, O recreant, 
Here in Love’s arms to stay, 

When honour, dearer honour 
Calls thee to the field away ? 


“Thou little know’st Elvira !’ 
She seiz’d a musket there, 
And o’er it flung the garland 
Of white roses from her hair— 
*Go!—I have crown’d thy musket— 
Make those roses red with gore! 
And bring it wreath’d with lawrel— 
Or never see me more!’ ” 
_ The book is inscribed to M. de Lamartine 
in a dedicatory poem, of which these are the 
concluding lines :— 
“ What was the proudest moment of thy life? 
Was it when bay-leaves most profusely shower’d ? 
No! ’twas when by the surge of faction’s strife 
Toss’d, but not shaken; menac’d, not o’erpower’d ; 
Baring thy bosom to th’ infuriate foe 
Who dared not strike at such a heart, thy voice 
Of — eloquence the storm laid low, 
And the mad billows charm’d! O France! rejoice 
In him who said—sublime, immortal thought 
‘No wrong can by our country e’ér be wrought! 
She, like our God, gives all, but owes us nought !’ 
In him, of whom a future age shall tell— 
None, save the man, the poet could excel !” 


The noble reply here recorded was made 
by Lamartine to Victor Dumas, who had re- 
marked that his country had been ungrateful 
to him. Some of the lyrical and minor pieces 
appeared originally in our own columns. 








The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, 
a Edited by Sir William Hamilton. 
Vol. VI. Constable and Co. 

Tuts volume, and the one which is to follow, 

containing the Philosophy of the Active and 

Moral Powers of Man, will doubtless be re- 

ceived with much satisfaction by all who take 

an interest in ethical studies. It was the last 
publication of the eloquent philosopher, being 

rinted in —_ 1828, within two months of 

is death, which occurred in June of that 
year; but the substance of the book was the 
production of his mature and vigorous years, 
when he contributed his ample share to the 
fame and usefulness of the University of 

Edinburgh. There is a grave and affecting 

solemnity in the explanation given by the 

aged Emeritus Professor, of the circumstances 

im which a portion of those lectures were 

delivered, in 1792 and 1793, when the fierce- 

ness of the first French Revolution was at its 
height ; nor is it less pleasing to observe the 
generous praise he bestows on the ‘ Library 
of Useful Knowledge,’ then (1827) recently 


now, although supplanted by later cheap 
publications. From Mr. Stewart’s Preface 
we give the following extracts :— 


‘*Before proceeding to my proper subject, I 
may be permitted to say something in explanation 
of the large, and perhaps disproportionate space 
which I have allotted in these volumes to the doc- 
trines of Natural Religion. To account for this I 
have to observe, that this part of my work contains 
the substance of Lectures given in the University 
of Edinburgh, in the year 1792-93, and for almost 
twenty years afterwards, and that my hearers com- 
prised many individuals, not only from England 
and the United States of America, but not a few 
from France, Switzerland, the north of Germany, 
and other parts of Europe. To those who reflect 
on the state of the world at that period, and who 
consider the miscellaneous circumstances and cha- 
racters of my audience, any farther explanation on 
this head is, I trust, unnecessary. 
“The danger with which I conceived the youth 
of this country to be threatened, by that inunda- 
tion of sceptical or rather atheistical publications 
which were then imported from the Continent, 
was immensely increased by the enthusiasm which, 
at the dawn of the French Revolution, was natu- 
rally excited in young and generous minds. A 
supposed connexion between an enlightened zeal 
for political liberty and the reckless boldness of 
the uncompromising free-thinker, operated power- 
fully with the vain and the ignorant in favour of 
the publications alluded to. 
‘Another circumstance concurred with those 
which have been mentioned in prompting me to a 
more full and systematical illustration of these 
doctrines than had been attempted by any of my 
predecessors. Certain divines in Scotland were 
pleased, soon after this critical era, to discover a 
disposition to set at nought the evidences of Na- 
tural Religion, with a professed, and, I doubt not, 
in many cases, with a sincere view to strengthen 
the cause of Christianity. Some of these writers 
were probably not aware that they were only 
repeating the language of Bayle, Hume, Helvetius, 
and many other modern authors of the same de- 
scription, who have endeavoured to cover their 
attacks upon those essential principles on which 
all religion is founded, under a pretended zeal for 
the interests of Revelation. It was not thus, I 
recollected, that Cudworth, and Barrow, and 
Locke, and Clarke, and Butler reasoned on the 
subject ; nor those enlightened writers of a later 
date, who have consecrated their learning and 
talents to the farther illustration of the same argu- 
ment. ‘He,’ says Locke, who has forcibly and 
concisely expressed their common sentiments, ‘He 
that takes away Reason to make way for Revelation 
puts out the light of both, and does much the same 
as if we would persuade a man to put out his eyes, 
the better to receive the light of an invisible star 
by a telescope.’ 
“‘This passage from Locke brought to my recol- 
lection the memorable words of Melanchthon, so 
remarkably distinguished from most of our other 
Reformers by the mildness of his temper and the 
liberality of his opinions: ‘ Wherefore our decision 
is this; that those precepts which learned men 
have committed to writing, transcribing them from 
the common reason and common feelings of human 
nature, are to be accounted as not less divine than 
those contained in the tables given to Moses ; and 
that it could not be the intention of our Maker to 
supersede, by a law graven upon stone, that which 
is written with his own finger on the table of the 
heart.’ 
‘* Strongly impressed with these ideas, I pub- 
lished for the use of my students, in November, 
1793, a small Manual under the title of ‘Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy,’ which I afterwards used as 
a text-book as long as I continued to give lectures 
in the University. The second part of this Manual 
contains the same principles, expressed nearly in 
the same words with the present publication, in 
which these principles are much more fully ex- 
panded, illustrated, and defended. 


this part of my course in a greater degree 
any other, by the aspect of the times when I 
entered upon the duties of my office as Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. 
satisfaction to believe, that, in consequence of the 
more 
ranks of people, such discussions are now become 
much less necessary than they seemed to me to be 
at that period. 
the eagerness with which the ‘Library of Useful 
Knowledge’ has been welcomed by that class of 
readers for whom it is more peculiarly intended. 
In the admirable Preliminary Treatise on the Ob- 


jects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science, it is 
said :—‘ The highest of all our gratifications in the 
contemplation of science remains: We are raised 
by it to an understanding of the infinite wisdom 
and goodness which the Creator has displayed in 
all his works. 
direction without perceiving the most extraordinary 
traces of design ; and the skill everywhere conspi- 
cuous, is calculated in so vast a poe of 
instances to promote the happiness o 

tures, and especially of ourselves, that we can feel 
no hesitation in concluding, that, if we knew the 
whole scheme of Providence, every part would be 
in harmony with a plan of absolute benevolence.’ 
The same tone has been caught, wherever the sub- 
ject admitted of it, by the authors of the subsequent 
numbers. 
do not enjoy the advantages of a liberal education 
have been thus addressed; and the promptitude 
with which the labouring classes have availed 
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And it gives me heartfelt 







general diffusion of knowledge among all 







In this belief I am confirmed by 














Not a step can we take in any 














living crea- 











It is not often (if ever) that those who 











themselves of this means of instruction is the best 
proof how congenial its spirit is to their plain good 
sense and unperverted feelings; and how well- 
founded is the saying of Cicero, that ‘the natural 
food of our minds is the study and contemplation 
of Nature.’” 

What the present editor has done in this, 
as well as in the former volumes of Mr. Stew- 
art’s Collected Works, is worthy of the highest 
commendation. He has arranged the whole 
in the most logical and judicious order; he 
has verified the quotations, and given the 
most exact references. Mr. Stewart has been 
exceedingly fortunate in such a redacteur; 
it is only to be regretted by his pupils and 
admirers that this friendly office has come so 


late. 
































Scutari and its Hospitals. By the Hon. and 
Rev. Sydney Godolphin Osborne. Dick- 
inson Brothers. 

So many facts have been made public as to 

the state of the hospitals at Scutari, and Mr. 

Osborne’s own reports on this subject and on 

the mismanagement of affairs generally by 

the authorities of the British army are so 
generally known, that we deem any detailed 
notice of this work uncalled for. It presents, 
in a condensed and convenient form, the re- 
sults of Mr. Osborne’s observations and ex- 

erience during his voluntary mission of 

Soaviioans to the East. The plain unvar- 

nished story of what he witnessed in the 

hospitals of Scutari cannot be read without 
shame and humiliation, so far as public admi- 
nistration is concerned ; while feelings of ve: 
and gratitude are awakened by the know — 
of what has been done be Fest and unofii- 
cial skill and charity. Many thousands of 
men, Mr. Osborne declares, have lost their 
lives through the apathy, ignorance, and mis- 
conduct of the parties immediately interested 
with the details of this war. In the British 
hospitals, as at the camp, the scenes were 
truly “horrible and heart-rending.” This 
was the more painful to witness, inasmuch as 
the French hospitals, and the British Naval 

Hospital, were at the very time in admirable 

order. These were visited by Mr, Osborne: 








































begun, and which should not be forgotten 


‘¢My attention was thus imperatively called to 
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_ “ At Therapia, about twelve miles up the Bos- 






its purpose. Nothing could exceed the cleanliness, 
comfort, and order which appeared to prevail. 
The naval authorities had taken care to commence 
preparations here, as early I believe, as April. 
The patients were as happy as sailors ever are when 










dying; he was closely watched, and had every kind 
attention. An officer who had lately had a limb 
amputated, although he was in much pain and 
some danger, had every comfort the hest hospital 
in England could have afforded. The ventilation 
seemed good, and there were ample means of se- 
curing warmth. I saw here none of that confusion 
and resort to temporary expedients which so pre- 
vailed at Scutari. I satisfied myself that the rela- 
tives of those who are employed in the navy in 
the East, need be under no apprehension, that in 
the event of sickness or wounds, they will not be 
well cared for in every respect. There were plenty 
of books and newspapers; indeed, I could not find 
from the medical officer, that there had been any 
difficulty in obtaining everything desirable for the 
proper treatment and comfort of the patients. He 
expressed to me a wish that one or two nurses 
* should be appointed to the establishment, and I 
have reason to believe this was done within a few 
days of my visit. 

**T learned a fact here quite in keeping with the 
general misconduct of the authorities at the Camp 
and Scutari. A transport ship brought down from 
Balaklava some sick soldiers, with them some 
marines, who had been serving ashore; these latter 

. were carried with the rest to Scutari, or rather 
into the Bosphorus; they were not allowed to land, 
for it was made a matter of question whether they 
were to be treated as soldiers or sailors! It was 
said, that after having been kept on board some 
days, and treated in a manner certainly not easily 
to be justified, the naval authorities were desired 
to send for them to Therapia, which place they had 
passed'on their way in the first instance. I will 
only add with regard to the Nayal Hospital, that 
it was, in its management and general economy, 
the one English thing I saw properly conducted in 
the East. 

«« By the kindness of Mon. Levi I was permitted 
to inspect the French Military Hospital at Pera. 
T went there as early as eight o'clock one morning, 
and found the chief medical officer going the round 
of the officers’ wards. The building itself is of a 
somewhat similar construction to those at Scutari, 
but in many respects superior to them. The 
officers’ wards were handsome, lofty rooms; the 
rest of the building had the usual corridors, of con- 

- siderable breadth, and opening out of these were 
wards with the divans on raised platforms so com- 
mon in these eastern buildings. The French are 
certainly a most wonderful people—at home any- 
where; I found it difficult to believe that the order, 
quiet, regularity of service and perfect machinery 
of this Hospital could be the growth of but a few 
months, and that too in a foreign land. One ele- 
ment was obvious throughout—system. Eve 
one seemed to have his own particular sphere of 
duty, and quietly to set about it. Nothing seemed 
left to chance, there was a certain importance given 
to every the smallest matter of detail.” 

Details are then given as to the arrange- 
ments and management of the French hos- 
pitals, well deserving the attention of our 
authorities, if they will take hints of improve- 
ment from any quarter. Passing over the 
revolting descriptions of the early arrange- 
ments of the British hospitals, we give the 
account cf Miss Nightingale and the sister- 
hood of nurses :— 

“Miss Nightingale, in appearance is just what 
you would expect in any other well-bred. woman 
who may have seen perhaps rather more than 
thirty years of life; her manner and countenance 
are prepossessing, and this without the possession 
of positive beauty; it is a face not easily forgotten, 















































































phorus, is the Naval Hospital; I paid it a hasty 
visit; it is small, but as yet quite large enough for 


sick and in bed; one poor fellow was in the act of 


self-possession, and giving, when she wishes, a 
quiet look of firm determination to every feature. 
Her general demeanour is quiet and rather re- 
served ; still, I am much mistaken, if she is not 
mo with a very lively sense of the ridiculous. 
n conversation, she speaks on matters of business 
with a grave earnestness one would not expect 
from her appearance. She has evidently a mind 
disciplined to restrain, under the principles of the 
action of the moment, every feeling which would 
interfere with it. She has trained herself to com- 
mand, and learned the value of conciliation towards 
others and constraint over herself. I can con- 
ceive her to be a strict disciplinarian; she throws 
herself into a work—as its head—as such she 
knows well how much success must depend upon 
literal obedience to her every order. She seems to 
understand business thoroughly, though to me she 
had the failure common to many ‘heads,’ a too 
great love of management in the small details 
which had better perhaps have been left to others. 
Her nerve is wonderful; I have been with her at 
very severe operations; she was more than equal 
to the trial. She has an utter disregard of con- 
tagion; I have known her spend hours over men 
dying of cholera or fever. The more awful, to every 
sense, any particular case, especially if it was that 
of a dying man, her slight form would be seen 
bending over him, administering to his ease in every 
way in her power, and seldom quitting his side till 
death released him. 
‘‘T have heard and read with indignation the 
remarks hazarded upon her religious character. I 
found her myself to be in every word and action a 
Christian; I thought this quite enough. It would 
have been, in my opinion, the most cruel imperti- 
nence to scrutinize her words and acts, to discover 
to which of the many bodies of true Christians she 
belonged. I have conversed with her several 
times on the deaths of those who I had visited 
ministerially in the hospitals, with whom she had 
been when they died. I never heard one word 
from her lips, that would not have been just what 
I should have expected from the lips of those who 
Ihave known to be the most experienced and de- 
vout of our common faith. Her work ought to 
answer for her faith; at least none should dare to 
call that faith in question, in opposition to such 
work, on grounds so weak and trivial as those I 
have seen urged. That she has been equally kind 
and attentive to men of every creed—that she 
would smooth the pillow and give water to a dying 
fellow creature who might own no creed, I have 
no doubt. All honour to her that.she does feel 
that her's is the Samaritan’s—not the Pharisee’s 
work. If there is blame in looking for a Roman 
Catholic priest to attend a dying Romanist, let me 


oun 


gravings, 
d 


volunteers. 
“I must not pass over my friends, Mr, and 
Mrs. Bracebridge; the latter ever watchful over 
her charge, Miss Nightingale, was most useful to 
her ; indeed, without such a motherly friend, I 
cannot see how she could have got through 
of the trials of her position. Mr. Bracebridge wag 
active everywhere, and from his acquaintance with 
the East, his persevering good humoured attempts 
to help everybody about everything, was of infinite 
Hitherto God has been most merciful in 
supporting the sisters and nurses in their work of 
It is impossible to magnify 
the amount of labour they undertake. They will 
have their reward at that day, when the Great 
Preacher to the quick and dead, shall practically 
prove the weight and truth of the text—‘I was 
sick and ye visited me.’” 


The concluding paragraphs of Mr. Osborne's 
work are written in somewhat more hopeful 
strain than the general narrative :— 

‘*Since I began these pages, I am happy to say 
there have been better accounts from the East, 
At home and at the Camp, the authorities have 
been roused to some sense of their real duties, 
The amount of deaths from exposure are on the 
decrease ; there is something like a vigorous attempt 
to establish order in the hospitals; the aid of civil 
surgeons has been called in; energetic efforts are 
made to send the right things to the right places. 
‘‘The nation has had a lesson; by the working 
of God’s providence we have had our proud boast- 
ing rebuked; we have been compelled to learn that 
war is not a matter in which we can rashly engage. 
I hope its cost in ‘means’ in ‘life’ and in the 
humiliation it has brought upon us, may in the end 
work for our national good; as yet, in my poor 
opinion, we have shown ourselves ‘chastised but 
not corrected.’ ” 


The work is illustrated with coloured en- 
among which is a view of the burial 
at Scutari, a spot which is now mourn- 
ully associated with the thoughts and affec- 
tions of many English homes. 
influence Mr. Osborne’s representations may 
reform of the public ser- 
vice, the report of his observations and pro- 
ceedings at Scutari will be read with interest 
and gratitude by those who have relatives 
and friends in the East. 


service. 


true Christian love. 


have in hastenin 


with me, that very much of it. had been better left, 
had it been possible, to trained paid nurses; and 
that there would have still remained a 

of more fittin 


g usefulness for the zeal of unpaid 
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share it with her—I did it again and again. 
* * * * 


‘In my own opinion it would be most advisable 
that the hired professional nurses should wear some 
dress distinguishing them from the sisters. There 
are many offices, about the sick and wounded, 
which the surgeons would at once require, and 
with reason, of a hired hospital nurse, which no- 
thing could induce them to ask of a ‘sister.’ I 
am also quite satisfied this is no field of usefulness 
proper for young English women. We are very 
apt to confound the duties and the office of these 
volunteer ladies, with those of the sisters of charity 
in the French hospitals. From what I saw and 
could learn at those hospitals, the several positions 
in life of the respective parties, their training, the 
obligation of the religious vow, &c., make a very 
wide distinction between them. — 

‘England and the English army will ever owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to the ladies who have 
devoted themselves to this first attempt to intro- 

duce the zeal and tender care of well-bred women 
into the economy of a military hospital. When 
the war is over, and they return to us, from their 
experience may be gained the valuable information, 

how far all the work they had to do in this crisis 
was work that in the sober moment of calm con- 

sideration at home they would recommend as a 


field for the charitable exertion of English ladies. | gave 





jing in its smile, with an eye betokening great 






T have little doubt but the majority would agree 





NOTICES. 


America and the Americans. 


By W. E. Baxter, 


Esq., M.P. Routledge and Co. 


of Northern America. 


before publication. 


THIS is one of the best books that has lately 
appeared on America and the Americans. 
written by W. E. Baxter, Esq., M.P., the suc- 
cessor of Joseph Hume in the representation of 
the Montrose boroughs. 
visited the United States, and has seen other parts 
On returning from his last 
tour, the substance of the present work was de 
livered at Dundee in the form of lectures, and few 
alterations, beyond verbal revisions, were made 
It is, therefore, not a book in 
which we are to look for statistical details and 
minute descriptions, but it gives brief and compre- 
hensive sketches of the writer's observations and 
researches as to the physical features and resources 
of the country, the cities, agriculture, modes of 
locomotion, manufactures, commerce, education, 
literature, politics, religion, slavery, and the man- 
ners and social condition of the people. 
and many miscellaneous topics, are recorded the 
impressions of an intelligent, judicious, and liberal 
Scottish traveller. The notes are for popular use, 
and they will be found both instructive and enter- 
taining. To the subject of education Mr. Baxter 
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Mr. Baxter has twice 


On these 


icular attention, and it will be remembered 


that he made a favourable impression in the House 
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Commons by his maiden speech this session in 
Pe debate on the Lord Advocate’s Scottish Edu- 
cation Bill. The chapters on the Common Schools 

tem of America, on Romanism in the States, 
on the Maine Liquor Law, and on Newspapers, 
contain matter directly bearing on questions of 
deep interest connected with improvements and 
changes in British legislation and usages. It isa 
book that deserves to be widely read. 

The Works of Virgil, closely rendered into English 
Rhythm, and Illustrated from British Poets of 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. By the 
Rev. Robert Corbet Singleton, M.A. Bell 
and Daldy. 

The Georgics of Virgil. Literally and Rhythmi- 
cally Translated. By W. Sewell, B.D. ond 
Edition. J. H. Parker. 

Or ‘Virgil,’ in whole or in part, there is now an 

abundance of translations, free and literal, prose 

and verse. Mr. Singleton thinks there is room for 
another version, having the following characteris- 
tics; 1, Rigid accuracy ; 2, Poetical expression ; 

3, Adherence to the Latin order; 4, Rhythmical ar- 

rangement ; 5, Choice of Anglo-Saxon words. In 

most of these points the author has succeeded, though 
we can speak with very qualified praise of the 
poetical merit of the work. The opening lines of 
the First Eclogue sufficiently show the style :—- 
“Thou, Tityrus, lolling ‘neath the canopy 

Ofa wide-spreading beech, thy woodland muse 

Art practising upon the slender straw: 

We're leaving our Papen bourns 

And charming tilths ; we our native land 

Are flying: thou, O Tityrus, at ease 

Within the shade, art lessoning the woods 

To echo back the lovely Amaryllis,” 


Mr. Singleton’s idea of poetry is too much that 
of average university men, by whom the diction of 
college verses is considered poetical, when as widely 
different as possible from the language of common 
prose. We give one passage, as rendered by Mr. 
Singleton and by Mr. Sewell, the comparison of 
which will, without referring to the original, show 
how literal the versions are. It is the episode of 
the Corycian old man, beginning thus :— e 
“For I do call to mind that I beneath 
The stately towers of (balia, 
Where dun Galzsus dews the golden tilths, 
An man of Corycus i saw, 
To whom a few acres of abandoned ground 
Belonged ; nor fruitful was that land t through steers, 
Nor fit for cattle, nor for Bacchus meet. 
Yet even here [some] scattered kitchen-herbs 
Among the brakes and snowy lilies round, 
And vervains planting, fine-grained poppy too, 
The wealth of sovereigns in mind he matched ; 
And, late at night returning to his home, 
Cumbered his tables with unpurchased cates, 
The first was he in spring to cull the rose, 
And in the autumn fruits; and when e’en still 
Drear winter with its cold would brast the rocks, 
And with its ice the race of waters rein, 
Already he soft hyacinthus’ locks 
Was clipping, jeering the late summer-tide, 
And lagging Zephyrs.” 
s . . . . 
Mr.” Sewell, in his translation, revised and re- 
written for a second edition, thus render the 
passage :— 
“——~ For ‘neath Ebalia’s lofty towers, 
Where black Galesus dews the golden tilths, 
I mind me to have seen an aged swain 
Of Corycus, to whom some acres few 
Belong’d of ground abandon’d; neither rich 
For oxen it, nor farm for cattle apt, 
Nor meet for Bacchus. Yet in copses here 
~ petite, wore in, and lilies white, 
vervain plants, and poppy tiny-grain’d 
The wealth of monarchs in his fouthe match’d; 
And neath the lated night returning home 
ould with unpurchas’d banquets load his board. 
He was the first the rose in Spring to cull, 
And 7 in the Autumn; and e’en now 
When inter sad was splitting rocks with frost, 
And curbing river-cnrrents with its ice, 
He even then the soft acanthus’ leaf 
Was cutting; chiding oft the Summer late, 
And lagging Zephyrs.” 
The resemblance in the two versions being ob- 
Vious, even in verbal details, it is right to give Mr. 
a ms remark in his preface: ‘‘Though I 
hot consult this production of Mr. Sewell’s pen 
my own version of that part of ‘ Virgil’ 
had Mg completed, yet in my last revise for the 
prese, T feel that in my alterations, which were very 
an unconscious memory may, in a few 
pacts, have drawn from this very worthy source.” 





He adds, that ‘‘Mr. Sewell’s version of the Geor- 
gics combines more of poetic spirit with, almost 
universally, the strictest accuracy than I have 
ever seen in any other translation of any author.” 
For the scholastic uses designed by Mr. Singleton, 
his translation is well adapted. Masters and 
tutors will find it useful for reference, and as a 
groundwork for their comments and prelections. 
To the general reader the most acceptable part of 
the book will be found in the illustrative extracts 
of the English poets. There are, in the first 
volume, about ninety quotations from Shakspeare, 
and above a hundred from Spenser, and many 
others, from Chaucer down to Thomson. 

Our World ; or, the Democrat's Rule. By Justia, 

a Know Nothing. Low, Son, and Co. 

THE perusal of this work by those who have 
patience to toil through it, may afford some new 
insight into American life, social and political ; 
but the number of English readers likely to he 
profited or entertained by such a study is not great. 
The work is not suited to English tastes and ideas ; 
and although it is well to have some general notion 
of the politics of the States, we have little leisure 
to enter into the details of feeling and action here 
described and illustrated. In America there may 
be well-marked shades of democracy, but to ave- 
rage Englishmen they are all republicans, the only 
distinctions being broad divisions arising out of 
such questions as slavery, popery, universal suf- 
frage, and foreign immigration as opposed to 
native American influence. The Know Nothings 
seem organized for checking these last three influ- 
ences, being so far a Protestant, Conservative, and 
American movement. Of the need of some such 
reaction from democracy, the pictures of American 
life in this work give sufficient proof. Had it been 
better written, it might have commanded much at- 
tention in England. But the story is tedious, and 
even the style is careless and incorrect—as when we 
read of ‘‘ great men being often greatest of crime,” 
and of one ‘‘ trembling of fright,” and in one sen- 
tence, which has the prominence of being appended 


to one of the rough pictorial illustrations of the 


book, we are told that the ‘‘scene was vivid of 
happiness.” This is not “ Queen’s English.” 





SUMMARY. 


A PAMPHLET on Railways in India (W. H. Allen), 
gives an account of their state and prospects, con- 
sidered with reference to the field they present for 
English capital, with observations upon the terms 
of the guarantee granted to the railway companies 
by the Hon. East India Company. There is an 
illustrative map, showing the lines proposed and 
those decided upon. The prospects of the railways 
of India, from the slight experiment between Calcutta 
and Raneegunj, are of the most encouraging kind. 
It was always feared that the system of caste would 
present insuperable obstacles to the promiscuous 
travelling of railway cars, and that the poverty of 
the lowest classes would prevent their using this 
mode of transit. ‘‘ To our inconceivable surprise,” 
writes the ‘ Friend of India,’ Dec. 21, 1854, ‘‘ We 
have already at the rate of 350,000 passengers a 
year from the middling and the lower classes of 
society availing themselves of the rail. Of the re- 
turns of the four weeks, ending the 2nd Dec., 
amounting to 16,731 rupees, or 16732; the con- 
tribution from the third class was 9320 rupees, or 
9321.” This is the experience of a line only forty 
miles in length, extending from Calcutta to no 
place of any note. It is expected that when other 
lines are open, the passenger traffic will be immense, 
while the calculated amount of revenue from goods 
will alone bring ample revenue upon the capital 
laid out. Lord Dalhousie’s testimony is that “ the 
commercial success of railways in India, which the 
experimental lines were partly intended to test, is 
in my humble judgment, not less certain than the 
practicability of them as material constructions.” 
Among many miscellaneous facts stated in the 
pamphlet, we find a note that the expense at 
present of a journey from Calcutta to Benares by 
road, 428 miles, is 25/. each person, occupying five 
days on the journey. By railway the journey will 





be performed in thirty hours, and will cost, third 
class, 25s.; second, 2/. 15s. ; first, about 67. or 
71.” The works are executed by companies, with 
guaranteed dividends from Government, and con- 
ditions of the Government obtaining possession of 
the lines after a certain period, if choosing to claim 
them, the capital advanced by shareholders being 
in that case repaid to them. 

A third edition, revised and enlarged, is pub- 
lished of Professor Balfour's Manual of Botany 
(Griffin and Co.), being an introduction to the 
study of the structure, physiology, and classifi- 
cation of plants. This edition is issued under the 
superintendence of Joseph Williams, M.D., Lec- 
turer on Botany in the Dublin School of Medicine. 
It will be remembered that there was some differ- 
ence between the author and publishers of this 
work, and another work by Professor Balfour is 
also in circulation. The proprietors of the original 
copyright have used every exertion to make the 
manual as complete as possible, and to keep it up 
to the most advanced state of the sciences. This 
volume forms part of the cabinet edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ 

’ Of Gregorovius’ Wanderings in Corsica, an Ame- 
rican edition appears (Triibner and Co.), the 
translation being by Edward Ivy Norris, lately 
the United States charge d’affairs at Naples. We 
have already two English editions, with either of 
which this of Mr. Norris will not suffer by com- 
parison as a translation, while it is in the form of 
a convenient and well-printed volume. 

In Bohn’s Standard Library (H.G. Bohn), volume 
second of Professor Smyth’s Lectures on Modern 
History completes the reprint of this standard work. 
In the reprint of Defoe’s Works, in the British 
Classics, a volume of the novels and miscellaneous 
works contains Roxana, or the Unfortunate Mis- 
tress, and the Life and Adventures of Mother Ross. 
Apart from the entertainment derived from all 
Defoe’s novels, they are full of interesting illus- 
trations of the history, and the life and manners of 
the times to which they relate. Many such pas- 
sages o¢cur in fhe tales of the present volume, 
which would furnish good materials for chapters 
such as Macaulay and Lord Mahon have written 
on the social life and internal ‘history of England 
in former times. 

An American tale, The Lost Heiress, by Mrs. 
Southworth, is published in the cheap series of 
volumes by Messrs. Ward and Lock. It is a 
striking story, and the style is more terse and 
vigorous than is usual with female novel writers. 

Prepared as a reading-book for the use of schools, 
by John Jones, Master of the Countess of Hare- 
wood’s School, near Leeds, is the Liturgical Class- 
Book, a series of lessons on the Book of Common 
Prayer (Longman and Co), explaining the history 
and meaning of the different parts of the Anglican 
Church service. 

The first number is issued of a new periodical, 
The Quarterly Journal of Public Health, a record 
of epidemics and hygeine, including the Transac- 
tions of the Epidemiological Society of London, 
edited by W. Richardson, M.D. (Highley). The 
first number contains papers on a variety of sub- 
jects of importance in connexion with public sani- 
tary affairs, as well as instructive to medical 
practitioners. It is a periodical in the success of 
which the general public cannot but-feel a warm 
interest, as bearing on subjects of common welfare. 

A paper on the Ethnological Exhibitions of 
London, by John Conolly, M.D. (Churchill), is 
published at the request of the Ethnological 
Society, at a meeting of which it was read. 
Notices are given of some of the remarkable 
specimens of races recently exhibited in London. 
It is an extremely interesting paper, and the 
author’s notes and comments are marked by sound 
judgment and right feeling when referring to the 
exhibitions, on other than ethnological grounds. 

The substance of Lord Lyndhurst’s Specch on 
the Position and Policy of Prussia, delivered in 
the House of Lords March 20, 1855, is published 
in the form of a pamphlet (Smith and Elder), with 
Lord Clarendon’s Reply subjoined. 

In A Plea for Painted Glass, by Francis W. 
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Oli hant (J. H. Parker), there is an able statement 
and discussion of the nature, character, and objects 


of this art, with appeals and suggestions for its ex- 
tension and improvement, 
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SIR HENRY T, DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.B.S. 


By the death of the Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Survey of the United Kingdom, at the age 


of fifty-nine, the world of science has lost a vigor- 
ous and congenial member, and the country a 
really practical and useful public servant. Sir 
Henry De la Beche had been debilitated by paraly- 
sis for some time past, but he attended to his official 
duties to the last; and by his actual removal from 
among us, we are brought to a mournful sense of 
his genius, and of the value of his services in the 
particular advancement of geological science with 
reference to arts and manufactures. Sir Hen 
De la Beche has been the founder of an entirely 
new school of geological and mining knowledge ; 
and, under wise direction, the fruits will be of no 
small importance to the well-being and scientific 
eharacter of the nation. 

Henry Thomas De la Beche, deseended from the 
Barons De la Beche of Aldworth, Berks, in the 
time of Edward III., was born in London in 1796; 
and having received the elements of his education 
_ at the school of Ottery, Saint Mary, entered in 

1810 the Royal Military College of Great Marlow, 
subsequently removed to Sandhurst. On leaving 
Sandhurst he entered the army, but shortly re- 
tired from the service ; and having settled with his 
family in Dorsetshire, a locality rich in minerals 
and fossil remains, he imbibed a taste for that 
sublime science which gave an impulse to his pur- 
suits in after-life. At the age of twenty-one Sir 
Henry De la Beche was elected a Member of the 
Geological Society, which, as related in our me- 
moir last week of its first. President, had been in 
existence about ten years; and his geological 
labours were divided, for the next few years, be- 
tween the Continent and the counties of Dorset, 
Devon, and Pembroke. In 1820, after visiting 
Switzerland and Italy, he published a paper in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, ‘On the Tem- 

rature and Depth of the Lake of Geneva ;’ and, 

m the following year, his first geological paper, 
assisted by Dean Conybeare, ‘On the Discovery 
in the Bristol Lias of a new Fossil Species of the 
‘Iehthyosaurus Family,’ which they Bist ished 
by the name of Plesiosaurus. These were followed 
-at intervals by papers ‘ On the Geology of Southern 





Pembrokeshire,’ ‘On the Lias of the Coast in the 
Vicinity of Lyme Regis,’ and, ‘On the Chalk and 
Greensand,’ in the same locality. Sir Henry De 
la Beche inherited about this time a considerable 
family estate in the West Indies, and being in- 
duced to visit it, he returned in 1825 with a paper 
‘On the Geology of Jamaica,’ while various other 
communications from his pen appeared in the 
Transactions of the Geological Society, the 
Philosophie Magazine, the Annals of Philoso- 
phy, and other scientific journals. His first-dis- 
tinet volume appears to have been a translation, 
with notes, of a Selection of Geological Memoirs 
from the ‘ Annales des Mines’ of Paris. 

We now come to that period in the life of Sir 
Henry de la Beche which has earned for him a | 
national and lasting fame. The officers of the 
Ordnance Trigonometrical Survey were working on 
the coast of Cornwall, and it occurred to Sir Henry 
that it would be of commercial importance to the 
country to possess some official register of its 
geology. For several years he worked with the 
Ordnance officers, entirely at his own private ex- 
pense, in laying down the geological features of 
the county on the Ordnance trigonometrical maps ; 
and since that period his splendid and original 
views of national geological survey, have come to 
be developed in the establishment of three objects— 
a public Geological Museum worthy of a nation so 
immediately depending on its mineral treasures ; a 
School of Mines, in which not only studentsconnected 
with mines, but the working classes generally, should 
be instructed ; and an office of Mining Records, 
to preserve from oblivion such data connected 
with mining operations as may be of future use. 
All these he accomplished, and for several years 
has had the happiness to see them carried out by 
a band of most able and willing coadjutors, acting 
with unvarying harmony, and untiring zeal, under 
the 7 guidance of their esteemed and hon- 
oured chief. 

Of these institutions Sir Henry De la Beche was 
the chief, and in a great measure the sole founder, 
inasmuch as it was by his own personal efforts 
and unwearying energy, that he commenced the 
arrangements which, from very small beginnings 
and very moderate requirements, have expanded 
into institutions of great magnitude and importance. 
They are by no means so generally known as the 
ought to be; mere notoriety formed no part of Sir 
Henry's age and he aimed at solid success more 
than public praise, being always mindful of the 
danger attending any premature claims of so novel 
an establishment,—the infancy and progress of 
which he continually watched with a solicitude 
truly parental. Soon after entering on the field 
duties of the Ordnance Geological: Survey, Sir 
Henry formed an extensive collection of rocks and 
fossils, and represented to Mr. Spring Rice (now 
Lord Monteagle), Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and to Mr. Baring at the Treasury, the use and 
value of such specimens, if preserved for future 
reference, as well as public inspection. By the 
friendly aid of Lord Duncannon, first Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, two or three vacant rooms 
in a house in Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, were then 
placed at his disposal, for the better display of the 
specimens. Mr. Milne, the secretary of the board, 
warmly appreciated and encouragedso useful a plan, 
and Sir Robert Peel, through thefriendly intercession 
of Dr. Buckland, was greatly interested in the scheme ; 
and when it became apparent that a much larger 
space could be worthily filled, first the whole house 
and afterwards an adjoining house were appro- 
priated tothis rudimentary museum. It was found 
that by a very moderate expenditure, a collection 
of great value might eventually be formed, as 
many eminent geologists, noblemen, and other 
landed proprietors, expressed a willingness to con- 
tribute specimens if suitable arrangements could be 
made for exhibiting them. The plan laid down 
deserves especial notice, for its eminently practical 
and useful ¢c It was, to collect all useful 
mineral productions, to show instructive examples 
of their several varieties, and of the materials asso- 
ciated with them ; to explain, by means of models, 
the relative position of the minerals and of stratified 





or other rocks, the methods of extracting th 
and the various processes of cleansing them from 
impurities, so as to be of marketable value, or fitta 
for further industrial processes. To these were 
be added examples of the various stages of man. 
facture, and of the finished productions, Ty 
carrying out of this clear and comprehensive pln 
was managed by Sir Henry De la Beche with con. 
summate skill, and year after year saw the 
expansion of his design so clearly developed, tht 
he obtained increasing support from gov 
and was further encouraged by the approval ani 
aid of several distinguished friends of science, anj 
especially ¥ H.R. H. Prince Albert, Lord Lin. 
coln (now Duke of Newcastle), the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord Morpeth (now Earl of (y. 
lisle), &c. A chemical laboratory was added, unde 
the direction of Mr. Richard Phillips, and subs. 
quently of Dr. Percy. Mr. T. B. Jordan wy 
appointed Curator, and his inventive genius ai 
mechanical skill imparted much interest to th 
Museum, which, for several years was opents 
public inspection, in Craig’s-court, Charin 
In 1888, at the Newcastle Meeting of the British 
Association, Sir Henry managed to get a Com 
mittee nominated to urge upon Government th 
importance of preserving accurate records of 
operations. A grant of 200/. was obtained, 
eventually an arrangement was made by which the 
care of such records was committed to Mr. Jorda, 
under the superintendence of Sir Henry Dek 
Beche. In the new Museum in Jermyn-street, 
suitable Office of Mining Records forms one of tl 
principal objects of the establishment ; and unis 
the able management of Mr. Robert Hunt, andi 
untiring efforts of Sir Henry, the results have bea 
such as to obtain the immediate sanction of th 
Prince Consort and the department of the Boul 
of Trade; and the views of the original promote 
have been carried out on a scale of great efficieng, 
In 1839 the Museum received a rich access, 
in the specimens of building-stones collected byte 
Parliamentary Commissioners (of whom pahen | 
was one) for examining the most suitable 
for building the new Houses of Parliament. 
In due time the plans of Sir Henry receivels 
full development, by the erection, at a cod 
vpwards of 30,000/., of the Museum of Pracil 
Geology, in Jermyn-street. It comprises av] 
extensive geological museum, a lecture-room, lilt 
ratories and school of mines, and the office d 
mining records. As a public institution, it pf 
sents by far the most important example # 
shown by ag, agen a 
ar scientific education, and one 1 
ee strikingly indicative of the practical a! 
benevolent intentions of the founder: this # 
the series of lectures occasionally given to 
working classes by the willing and gratuito 
aid of the accomplished staff of professors ve 
attend to the several departments. These # 
given at stated times, on Monday evenings # 
about five hundred workmen (such being = 
of accommodation in the lecture-room). ‘ 
mission-fee was fixed by Sir Henry at sixpent™ 
a course of six lectures, or one penny ' 
and it is gratifying to state that the respectatili 
of the parties, their close attention and crit 
interest in the subjects explained to them, oni 
been such as amply to reward the exertions 
and this example appears to present @ very be 
inducement for Government to extend still wes 
(as Sir Henry would doubtless have endes " 
to do if his valuable life had been p os 
means of public instruction by competent ¥ a 
Sir Henry de la Beche’s military studies ; 
life enabled him to concentrate his attention 
arrange his ideas in methodical order, andto 
in the several departments of duty et po 
him, a rigid discipline which proved of a8 
service when he undertook the direction 
Ordnance Geological Survey. The zeal and iw 
with which he executed this service pe 
have secured for him a lasting and most mary 
reputation ; ag! bp" rang be many . 
been an ample uty, and 
est geological ambition, served in the ca® 
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De la Beche only as the foundation of further and 
ter efforts. He possessed a large amount of 
eral knowledge, he excelled in accurate obser- 

vation, and he wrote with facility and clearness. 

In addition to these valuable qualities, he possessed 

the power of rapid delineation, whether of scien- 

tific diagrams, landscape scenery, or characteristic 
sketches of humour bearing on his favourite study 
of geology or on social habits ; the playful sunshine 
of qapoar in the latter rightly indicated the habi- 
tual cheerfulness of his disposition, and this again 
imparted a richness and force to his verbal de- 
scriptions. He had a happy facility in availing 
himself of circumstances as they arose; a tact in 
taking things at the right time and knowing the 
best manner of managing the various official diffi- 
culties which beset his path, and which truly at 
times were both numerous and perplexing. The 
union of these several qualities enabled him, by 

ual and consistent efforts, to acrempreh Te- 
sults of a magnitude and importance which, under 
less favourable combinations, could not have been 

attained; and this is worthy of especial note at a 

time when attention is so much directed to the 

qualities required in public men for the energetic 
ent of the business of the State. 

In addition to the works already mentioned as 
examples of the fruits of Sir Henry De la Beche’s 
early career, we find that in 1829 he published in 
octavo, a ‘Notice on the Excavation of Valleys,’ 
‘Sketch of a Classification of European Rocks,’ 
and ‘ Geological Notes ;’ and in quarto, a valuable 
series of ‘Sections and Views [Illustrative of Geo- 
logical Phenomena,’ of which only 200 copies were 
struck off, and it has been long out of print. These 
plates, forty in number, with seventy-one pages of 

nations, form a most instructive atlas of sec- 
tions of strata and outlines of mountain scenery. 

In 1830 Sir Henry brought out a small ‘Geolo- 

ical Manual,’ which had a rapid sale, and has 
een translated in several languages. A second 

edition of it appeared in 1832, and a third in 1833, 

In 1834 he produced a little volume with the title 

of ‘ Researches in Theoretical Geology,’ and in the 

following year his well-known ‘How to Observe in 

Geology,’ which, in the course of fifteen years, 

grew into the ponderous volume of 850 pages, 

called ‘The Geological Observer,’ and of which a 

second edition appeared the year before last. 

In 1831 Sir Henry De la Beche filled the office 
of Secretary to the Geological Society, and from 
1835 to 1846 he was its Foreign Secretary. In 
1847 and 1848 he filled the office of President, and 
at the very last anniversary of the Society in 
February, he had the distinguished honour to re- 
ceive the Wollaston Palladium Medal. ‘‘The 
noble building in Jermyn-street,” said Sir Rode- 
tick Murchison, when returning thanks on that 
occasion for his invalided friend, ‘‘ constructed in 
a great measure from the designs of the Director 
himself, stands forth, to the imperishable credit of 
the author, as the first palace ever raised from the 
ground in Britain which is entirely devoted to the 
a ent of science; and considering the vast 
Importance of the cultivation of geology, and the 
arts of mining and metallurgy in countries so rich 
in mineral products as Great Britain, her colonies 
and dependencies, we should use our best endea- 
vours to have this noble and useful institution 

intained by the British Government in that high 
eng to which it has been raised.” Sir Henry 
Ja Beche was elected a Fellow of the Royal 

Society in 1819, and he was also a Fellow of the 

Linnean Society. In 1851 he took a prominent 

part in the management of the geological depart- 

ment of the Great Exhibition, and delivered the 
official lecture in Class I, on Mining, Quarrying, 
and Metallurgy. In 1853 he was elected, by forty- 

Seven votes, a Corresponding Member of the Aca- 

demy of Sciences of Paris : he was presented also 

about this time with the Order of Leopold of Bel- 

m; and the King of Denmark created him a 

t of the Danish Order of Dannebrog. In 

1848 the Order of Knighthood was conferre upon 

by his own sovereign, in recognition of his 

| long-continued scientific services. For 
distinction Sir Henry cared little, but it 





possessed what he would have termed an economic 
value, as a passport to hospitalities in remote dis- 
tricts where his scientific honours and public office 
as Director of the Museum were unknown. Many 
of the warm-hearted and courteous country squires 
of Wales willingly afforded ample range over their 
geological and mountainous domains to an accredited 
knight; and once introduced, no one could better 
reward civilities which might have been less wil- 
lingly rendered to an untitled guest. 

The latest field of Sir Henry's scientific labours 
was the Isle of Wight. He was disabled by para- 
lysis from actual work, but his mind was clear and 
bright, and his energies as vigorous as ever. In 
Alum Bay, the autumn before last, might have 
been seen the Director of the Geological Survey 
trotting about the beach on a short stiff pony, in 
animated conversation with another lost spirit, the 
paleontological member of his staff, Edward Forbes, 
who was busy, hammer in hand, pounding the rocks 
to get at their organic re s. Sir Henry De la 
Beche was buried on Thursday at the cemetary 
of Kensal Green. 


GREENOUGH AND DE LA BEOHE, 

To the Editor of the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ 
THE decease of these two eminent geologists having 
led me to address my valued friend, the Dean of 
Llandaff (W. Conybeare), on the heavy loss our 
science had sustained, I have received a reply, from 
which I extract a few passages, whilst I omit, for 
personal reasons, certain paragraphs laudatory of 
those who are endeavouring to fill up the ranks in 
that body which I had called ‘ La Vieille Garde’ of 
the Geological Forces :— 

‘*Now within six weeks of the close of my three 
score and eighth year,” writes Dean Conybeare, ‘I 
must expect to see the allies and associates of the pur- 
suits of my own more vigorous years of life gathered. 
One of them (Greenough) was my first instructor 
and guide in our common line, the other (De la 
Beche), a most efficient companion and collabora- 
tewr during my long residence in the most inte- 
resting field of Somerset, and the successful com- 
pletor of all I had imperfectly sketched in the 
geology of Glamorgan. Perhaps I most deeply 
feel (as I ought) for my old leader. He was truly 
the first President of the Geological Society of 
London, in the widest possible sense of the expres- 
sion, at the very earliest influx of geological sci- 
ence into England, and he was in every way 
qualified to take the lead. His long residence on 
the Continent, his general literary acquaintance 
with all, and his personal intimacy with many of 
the principal scientific men, made him the channel 
of connexion between our insulated folks and our 
Germanic and French allies; and this alone was 
one of the points most important at our first start. 
Then, his sagacity in detecting, and industry in 
collecting, all the scattered information that bore 
upon the physical geography, not of England alone, 
but of the globe, was in itself truly admirable. 
His geological map of England is a public record 
of his work for our country, and his very recent 
map of Hindostan attests equally hig minute and 
detailed information respecting the most distant 
localities. 

‘ Of my later friend and associate, De la Beche, 
I must speak more shortly; though to his active 
aid I owed as much in my Saurian researches as I 
owed to Greenough when I wrote the ‘Geology of 
England and Wales.’ The Museum of Practical 
Geology will truly remain the great memorial of 
his importance in our field, and one which will 
make his value more and more appreciated every 


year. 
The loss of Greenough, advanced as he was in 
years, was wholly unexpected; for shortly only 
before his death at Naples, he wrote to me a letter 
full of animation and bright intellect, and expres- 
sive of his hope to meet me soon; whilst the de- 
ure of the much younger man; my scheolfellow 
e la Beche, was daily and mournfully anticipated 
by many friends, who, like myself, watched with 
angety the progress of his fatal disease. 
o words of mine are required to raise either 





of these remarkable persons in the estimation of 
their associates ; for I know that their loss is sin- 
cerely felt by all those who were intimately ac- 
quainted with them. But let me impress on the 
minds of the general public the deep respect in 
which we of the same calling as the deceased hold 
the memory of the two men, the elder of whom 
was the first President of the Geological Society of 
London, the younger the founder of the first great 
national coubibinant ever raised in the British 
isles for the advancement of Natural History 
Science, and especially for the diffusion of sound 
geological and mining knowledge. ia 

May the arrangement and classification in that 
admirable establishment, as completed by De la 
Beche and the truly eminent Edward Forbes, be 
ever vigorously sustained by those who may be 
appointed to succeed them, Such a proof of our 
estimation of their labours will be the best testi- 
monial we can offer to their memory. 

Your obedient very servant, 
Roperick I. MuRcHISON. 

Belgrave-square, April 16, 1855. 


MR. BELL'S EDITION OF THOMSON’S SEASONS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Srx,—Your observations on my note do not touch 
the real question, which is whether the “‘monstroug 
line,” which you “never saw before in any edition, 
early or late,” is genuine, or, as you suggested, 
was fabricated for the Annotated Edition of the 
“Seasons,” Having raised this question, you 
are bound in justice to investigate it. I have fur- 
nished you with the means by referring you to the 
source from whence the line is derived, upon which 
ample information is given in the volume itself, 
You say, you ‘‘do not now doubt that this line 
exists in the copy from which Mr. Bell has taken 
his text;” of course there can be no reasonable 
doubt about that. But the substantive question still 
remains,—Is the text I have adopted the perfect 
and correct text of Thomson, or is the perfect and 
correct text to be found amongst the three editions 
to which you appeal? My statement is clear, and 
admits of no evasion. It is simply, that not one 
of the three editions you quote possess the slightest 
authority, They are notoriously inaccurate and 
defective. wate ad 

You have undoubtedly proved that the line is not 
repeated in every edition published since 1746; 
but I did not think my assertion, which was ob- 
viously intended to refer only to those editions that 
are itted to possess any literary value, could 
have been misunderstood; otherwise it must be 
supposed to have included innumerable editions, 
which are well known to abound in errors and 
mutilations. In none of these editions will you 
find the line, nor even in the collections of Chalmers, 
Anderson, or Bell, all of which are equally incor- 
rect and imperfect; but you will find it in the 
accurate editions pes by Mr, Bolton Corney 
in 1842, by Sir Harris Nicolas in 1847, and by 
Dr, A. T. Thomson, also in 1847.—I have the 
honour to be, sir, your very obedient servant, 

19th April, 1866. Ronzat Baus. 


*,* What does Mr, Bell mean by saying in such 
flippant terms that his statement is clear, and ad- 
mits of no evasion? The statement which we un- 
dertook to disprove was that the line— 

“With a fine bluish mist of animals’ 
—is repeated in every edition of the ‘Seasons’ pub- 
blished since 1746.” We have shown, apparently 
to Mr. Bell’s annoyance, that it is omitted in an 
edition published in 1762 by the poet's own friend, 
Patrick Murdock, an authentic and good edition, 
containing an account of the author's Life and 
Writings; in a carefully collated edition, printed 
in 1805 by Whittingham ; and in a neat edition, 
with Johnson’s Life prefixed, published in 1824 
by Oliver and Boyd; and we learn now from Mr. 
Bell that the line is omitted also in the collections 
of Chalmers, Anderson, and Bell. This is a dis- 
proof of Mr. Bell’s assertion, which should certainly 


| admit of no evasion ; but Mr. Bell hopes to justify 
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himself by stating that his assertion only referred 
to editions that are admitted to possess any literary 
value, and that all the editions in which this foolish 
line is omitted are notoriously inaccurate and de- 
ficient, and possess not the slightest authority! 
As to what Mr. Bell desires to be regarded as ‘‘ the 
real question”—Is the line fabricated by him? we 
may confess at once that we never entertained a 
serious thought for one moment that it was. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


We have great pleasure in informing our readers 
that at the earnest request of many gentlemen, 
most anxious for the promotion of geology and its 
kindred sciences, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
F.R.S., has been induced to consent to be nomi- 
nated as the successor of the late Sir Henry T. De la 
Beche, and that a requisition to that effect is in 
course of signature. Under the auspices of this 
distinguished geologist, we may hope for the con- 
tinued success and complete development of the 
Government scheme, so ably and usefully com- 
menced by its late, much lamented director. 

All doubts that may have existed as to the 
period of opening the Universal Exhibition at 
Paris, have been removed by the announcement in 
the official ‘Moniteur,’ that the opening will de- 
cidedly take place on the Ist May, the day origi- 
nally fixed. The works of art have already been 
sent in, and the Examining Committee has made 
its selection ; the last day for receiving specimens 
of manufactured goods was yesterday, the 20th. 
Although the Exhibition will decidedly take place 
on the ist May, it will be a very incomplete one, 
as it is absolutely impossible that the works re- 
maining to be done, both in the interror and exte- 
rior of the Exhibition Palace, can be terminated 
in time, and, of course, more impussible still, that 
the multitude of articles to be exhibited can be 
arranged. The Selecting Commission of Paintings, 
Sculpture, and other works of Art, has, we are told 
in our Paris letters, displayed some severity : it 
has rejected works literally by’‘wholesale; and 
amongst them are not a few by artists of no mean 
standing. In the artistic circles of Paris nothing 
but lamentations and cries are to be heard. It is 
asserted that of the paintings, sculpture, drawings, 
engravings, and lithographs, presented by French 
artists, not quite one-third have been accepted—and 
of portraits and busts in particular the acceptations 
have been in the proportion of only two in ten! 
The total number of works, of different kinds, sent 
in by Frenchmen, was between 8000 and 10,000. 
The total number admitted is about 1200—nothing 
like so great as had been anticipated. In that 
total Belgium figures for about 200, Germany 400. 
The contributions of paintings from England are 
very small, but she sends a great number of aqua- 
relles and engravings. Amongst the French 
victims is M. Courbet, so noted for his paintings 
of what the French call the realist style, and who 
for some years last past has had the power of 
creating quite a sensation, at the annual exhibitions, 
by his extraordinary works; M. Galimard, M. 
Daubigny the landscape painter, M. Corot, and an 
official of the gallery of the Luxembourg, whose 
works were considered so meritorious that the 
government purchased them in advance. Amongst 
the victims in sculpture are Etex, Ottin, Elshoect, 
Deligand, and Emile Thomas—all more or less 
celebrated, and the former famous for his sculptures 
in the grand triumphal arch of the Barritre de 
lEtoile. Apropos of the exhibition, amongst the 
projects commenced or projected in connexion 
with it, may be mentioned the approaching arrival 
in Paris of an Italian theatrical company from 
Turin, to play comedy and tragedy at the Italian 
theatre, Mdlle. Ristori, the Italian Rachel being at 
the head of it; also, the probability that Mr. Web- 
ster will take over the Adelphi company to give 
performances. 

The Imperial and Royal Progress in the Crystal 
Palace yesterday passed off with the same brilliant 
success that has attended all the events of this 
memorable visit. The number of spectators must 
have been above thirty thousand, shareholders and 


exhibitors being admitted, besides season-ticket 
holders. The reception of the Emperor and Em- 
press was enthusiastic. The speech at Guildhall, 
full of manly sense and enlightened policy, has 
given ground for higher personal respect, apart 
from the official position of the Emperor. 

The ninth annual report of the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Institution displays the continued pros- 
perity and usefulness of this well-conducted and 
distinguished Association. In the department of 
lectures, the courses delivered during the winter 
session presented a most varied range of subjects, 
and most of the lecturers were men of acknowleged 
ability and established reputation. An introduc- 
tory address by a Scottish judge, Lord Neaves, 
and a concluding address by a Scottish bishop, 
Bishop Terrot, gave official éclat to the lecturing 
department. The Directors report that the library 
now contains about eight thousand volumes, and 
gratifying statements are given of the steady in- 
crease of the number of readers, and of the daily 
and yearly average issue of books to the members. 
The reading room and news room were also 
more frequented than during any previous year, 
and this attraction will be sustained by an 
ample supply of periodicals and uewspapers. 
Few institutions in the country are more completely 
furnished, in this respect, both with periodicals of 
general interest and with those devoted to special 
or to professional subjects. The financial and 
business part of the report must be bighly satis- 
factory to the members, the revenue having in- 
creased, the income exceeding the expenditure, 
and a reserve surplus fund annually accumulating, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Directors to 
extend the efficiency of the Institution in all its 
departments. At the annual general meeting, 
held in the Hall of the Institution, on the 27th 
ult., The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P., was 
re-elected President of the Institution, on the motion 
of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, seconded by 
Dr. Schmitz, Rector of the High School. The 
names of some of the other gentlemen who took 
part in the proceedings, or who appear in the 
list of office-bearers, are well known to us, and we 
understand the success of the institution, when we 
see that all classes of the community take interest 
in its affairs, and that all departments of science, 
literature and art, are represented in its manage- 
ment. 

The third meeting of a Society which has been 
recently instituted for the purpose of promoting 
the scientific study of Jurisprudence, was held on 
Monday last, the 16th instant. This Society, con- 
sisting principally of members of the higher branches 
of the legal profession, it is proposed to add to 
them other persons who may be distinguished in 
literature and science, or qualified or desirous to 
co-operate in carrying out the designs of the So- 
ciety. The first meeting was opened by an inau- 
gural address from the Solicitor-General, Sir R. 
Bethell, on the causes of the practical neglect of 
the above science in this country. This has been 
followed by papers on the subject of Limited Lia- 
bility in Commercial Undertakings, by Messrs. 
Lewis and Begbie, members of the bar; and on 
Monday last a paper, comprising some highly 
learned and original views, was read by Professor 
Maine, D.C. L., on ‘ The Conception of Sovereignty, 
and its Importance in International Law.’ The 
meetings of the Society are held at the rooms of 
the Royal Society of Literature, at 4, St. Martin’s- 
place, Trafalgar-square, on-the first and third Mon- 
day in every month. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, a letter from Professor Harvey, of the Uni 
versity of Dublin, dated Melbourne, the 10th Jan. 
was read. After stating that the learned writer 
has been engaged for nearly two years in voyaging 
to different parts of the world for the express pur- 
pose of studying submarine plants, it announces 
the discovery by him in Australia of an entirely 
unknown description of plant, to which he proposes 
to give the name of Bellotta, as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the late Lieutenant Bellot, of 
the French navy, who perished in the search after 
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to the deceased, the Professor expressed the desine 
that the announcement of his interestin discovery 
should be made to Europe through the A, 
of Sciences. He enclosed in his letter a branch of 
the plant, and gave the following technical accountg 
it :—‘‘ Frons filiformis, solida, umbellatim 
apicibus ramorum fasciculato-comosis, 
culum in quoque ramo unicum, cylindri 
mediam rami partem circumvestiens et e parane: 
matibus simplicibus verticalibus (nempe axi tam. 
rum perpendicularibus) dense stipatis constitutun, 
Spore ad paranemata lateraliter disposite, oblonge 
transversim ebriate.” 4 
In the last number of Notes and Queries, cons 
nected with a series of articles on ‘ Burnt Books,’ 
is published a letter from Colonel Matthew § 
son of Dugald Stewart, affirming that he had de 
stroyed many of his own, and some of his father's 
manuscripts. The former loss is not deeply tobe 
regretted, but the destruction of any of the works 
of Dugald Stewart is a more serious matter. We 
trust there is some mistake in reference tu the 
‘Lectures on Political Economy.’ Sir William 
Hamilton has announced that this will be given 
in the collected edition of Stewart’s works which [> 
he is now editing. We trust it has not met th | 
doom denounced upon it by his son, Colond © 
Matthew Stewart, who, in a letter to Mr. Heny 
Foss, (of the house of Payne and Foss,) dated 
Catrine, March 30, 1837, declared that he had de 
stroyed the whole of it. “‘ To this step,” says the 
Colonel, ‘‘ I was much induced by finding my locks 
repeatedly picked during my absence from home, 
some of my papers carried off, and some of the 
others evidently read, if not copied from, by per 
sons of whom I could procure no trace, and in the 
pursuit of whom I never could obtain any efficient 
assistance from the judicial functionaries.” Th 
perusal of this letter (see Notes and Queries, April 
7, 1855, p. 261) will satisfy any reader what are 
the ‘‘family reasons” so delicately alluded to by 
Sir W. Hamilton, for the long-delayed publication 
of Mr. Stewart’s collected Works. Colonel Stewart 
was one of the mariy candidates for the chairaf 
Logic in the University of Edinburgh, in 1836, 
Perhaps Catrine, from which the letter is dated, 
may recal to some of our poetical readers Bumss 
beautiful poem, ‘The Vision,’ where he says,— 

“With deep-strack, reverential awe, 

The learned sire and son I saw;” 

which in a note he explains by mentioning ‘ Catring, 
the seat of the late Doctor, and present Professor 
Stewart.” 

A new volume of poetry, by Victor Hugo, called 
‘Contemplations,’ is announced in Paris. It is 
stated that, unlike this author's recent publications, 
it is not to be at all of a political character. ‘The 
publication of the twelfth volume of M. Thiet 
‘History of the Consulate and the Empire’ i 
announced in the same capital. The publishers 
state that the work is now completely terminated, 
and that they have now the manuscript of the lat 
three volumes. The work has cost its author 
immense labour. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has added to 
his Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill some provision 
for securing copyright for the space of twenty-four 
hours—an arrangement which removes many 
the objections against the abolition of the stamp. 
A penalty rariging from 51. to 301. is deca 
against each offence, by publishing ‘‘any om 
article, letter, paragraph, communication, or com 
position, or any material part thereof, or ay 
colourable abridgement or alteration of the same. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris has 4 
M. Daussy, one of its members, for the section of 
geography and navigation, in the room of 
Beautemps-Beaupré, deceased. 

The death of Dr. Thorsteinson, a noted savas 
of Iceland, is announced in the Copenhagen newt 
papers. ' ‘ 

The meeting of the Surrey Archeological Sociel] 
and their friends, appointed to take place at 
sey, on Thursday last, is postponed until 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































The début of Mdlle. Jenny Ney at 








Sir John Franklin. As a further mark of respect 


next, the 26th instant. 
the Italia 
Opera, on Thursday, in the somewhat ungracios 
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of Leonora, was made under such unfavourable 
circumstances that it would be premature to offer 
an opinion of her powers, beyond an assurance 
that she possesses considerable dramatic vigour and 
a pleasing mode of expression, | sustained at times 
witli great force. On the occasion of a royal visit 
the attention of the audience is directed to every 
part of the house except the stage, and some ill- 
humour was generated on Thursday, owing to the 
doors being kept closed more than half an hour 
after the usual time, and to the royal and imperial 
visitors being prevented from coming till nearly 
ten o'clock. When the party did assemble the 
effect was brilliant in the extreme. The opera 
terminated with éclat, and Cerito was welcomed 
back with great enthusiasm in the ballet. 

The season at the Royal Opera, Drury Lane, 
commenced on Monday evening, after twice being 
postponed, with La Sonnambula. The part of 
Amina, by Madame Gassier, was a performance of 
much artistic skill, and her command of high notes 
rarely reached is surprising. The other parts were 
well sustained. 

The performance of Handel’s Messiah in aid of 
the Funds of the Royal Society of Musicians, takes 
place at Exeter Hall on Monday. On Friday the 
27th, the Israel in Egypt will be performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Madame Clara Novello, 
Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Signor Belletti, and Herr Formes, being 
the chief vocalists. The next of the New Philhar- 
monic Society’s concerts at Exeter Hall, on Wed- 
nesday, 25th, under the patronage of the Queen 
and of the Emperor and Empress, is in aid of the 
funds of the Consumption Hospital at Brompton. 

_ The second of Sir Henry Bishop’s concerts, in 
Exeter Hall, was given on Monday evening, when 
a selection of this composer’s choicest pieces was 
heard to the highest advantage. Of the solos some 
were sung by Miss Birch, ‘Lo here the gentle 
lark,’ ‘Tell me my heart,’ and two by Mr. Sims 
Reeves ‘Be mine dear maid,’ and ‘My pretty 
Jane’ A new contralto singer, with a voice of 
great range and power, Miss Heywood, made her 
first appearance in London on this occasion, and 
wasvery favourably received. Forconcerted-piecesa 
chorus of nearly two hundred voices was provided. 
‘Blow gentle gales,’ ‘Come forth sweet spirit,’ 
‘Hark! Apollo strikes the lyre,’ ‘ Foresters sound 
the cheerful horn,’ ‘Under the greenwood tree,’ 
‘The winds whistle cold,’ ‘Sleep gentle lady,’ 
‘Now tramp o’er moss and fell,’ ‘The chough and 
the crow,’ and ‘ Mynheer Van Dunk,’ were among 
the pieces, familiar as household words, in the 
varied programme. To the regret of the audience 
Sir Henry Bishop was prevented by illness from 
being present, but his place at the piano forte 
was ably supplied by Mr. Land, and the concert 
was throughout conducted with taste and efficiency. 
It was an evening’s enjoyment of genuine English 
music of the highest class, and the selection from the 
composer's numerous works displayed the versa- 
tility as well as the excellence of his genius and art. 
The Hall was well filled, and we trust that the 
generous and friendly exertions of the committee 
of management, headed by Mr. Mitchell, will 
succeed in obtaining for the veteran composer the 
means of comfortable retirement after so long a 
life of busy and varied professional duty. 
new comic opera by M. Ambroise Thomas 
produced as announced in our last, at the Opéra 
Comique, at Paris, contains some very pretty 
morceauz, but, as a whole, is not very remarkable. 
At the Théatre Lyrique, in the same city, M. Or- 
tolan, a young composer, pupil of Halevy, has made 
in the two-act opera called Lisette ; but 
though not without merit, the piece is sadly defi- 
cient in originality, The government, on the soli- 
citation of M. Scribe, has granted permission for 
the building of a new theatre for the performance 
of comedies with ariettes. 

The French Government has just increased the 

annual subscription to the grand opera by 56001. 

Mr. Osborn, the pianist, has been nominated 


member af the Academy of Saint Cecilia, at Rome. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GroLocicaL.— April 4th.—W. J. Hamilton, 

Esq., President, in the chair. J. E. Saunders, 

Esq., E. S. J. Ridsdale, Esq., G. H. Wathen, 

Esq., and E. W. Jackson, Esq., were elected 

Fellows. Sir Roderick Murehison communicated 
a memoir by himself and Professor Morris, ‘On 
the Palzozoic Rocks of the Thiiringerwold and the 
Harz,’ the chief object of which was to compare 
those chains of Central Germany, by showing the 
peculiarities of each, and by indicating how they 
differed from or agreed with the Silurian basin on 
the east, and the Devonian rocks of the Rhenish 
provinces on the west. Their relation to British 
rocks of the same age was also explained in a large 
tabular view. The Thiiringerwold was first de- 
scribed as containing a considerable portion of the 
most ancient sedimentary strata which are unknown 
in the Harz; viz., hard quartzose and slaty grau- 
wacke, void of animal remains, followed upwards 
by grey slates, sandstones, conglomerates, and 
partial limestones, the age of which is clearly Lower 
Silurian, as proved by the genera and species of 
Trilobites, Orthis, Orthoceratites, and Graptolites, 
which they contain. These masses, which occur 
in the Southern Thiiringerwold only, are at once 
overlapped by strata of Upper Devonian age, to 
the exclusion of the Upper Silurian, so finely de- 
veloped near Prague, and of the Middle and Lower 
Devonian (Spirifer Sandstone and Eifel Limestone) 
of the Rhenish Provinces. Characterized by nu- 
merous species of Clymeniz and Goniatites, as well 
as by an abundance of Cypridine and very peculiar 
land plants, these limestones and schists pass up 
into other deposits, chiefly sandstones, which clearly 
belong to the Lower Carboniferous division, as 
proved by their imbedded plants, and by their con- 
taining, in adjacent tracts, products of the moun- 
tain limestone as well as partial layers of coal. All 
these ancient German strata, from the lowest sedi- 
ments to the millstone grits of English geologists 
inclusive, have been thrown into highly inclined 
positions, and constitute, as a whole, those ‘Grau- 
wacke’ rocks of old geologists, which have been 
separated by modern researches into distinct natural 
history groups. Whilst the inclined edges of the 
older rocks are here and there surmounted by thin 
coal-bearing courses (Kohlen Gebirge), the chief 
overlying formations constitute the Permian of 
Murchison—the base of which, the Rohte-todte- 
liegende (Angl. Lower Red Sandstone); the 
middle, the copper slate and Zechstein, with their 
well known fossils (Magnesian Limestone of Eng- 
land); and its summit, sandy shale and marlstone. 
In the Harz there are no clear evidence of the 
same fundamental rock, and no trace of the Lower 
Silurian, as in Thiiringerwold; certain slight indi- 
cations of the Upper Silurian being doubtful. On 
the other hand, we there meet with clear evidences 
of the Lower and Middle Devonian, which, un- 
known in Bohemia, Saxony, and the Thiiringer- 
wold, are so typical of the Rhenish provinces. The 
Upper Devonian is followed in the Harz by a 
copious development of the Lower Carboniferous, 
which, as shown by Professor Sedgwick and Sir 
Roderick Murchison, in 1839, is the real equivalent 
of the earlier series of Devonshire, and in parts of 
which fossils, both animal and vegetable, are not 
unfrequent. Like the Thiiringerwold, the Harz is 
enveloped so by a girdle of Permian rocks, whose 
lower member in each chain is associated with 
much porphyry, the evolutions of which, with its 
accompanying piles of sediment, have obscured the 
original strike of the older rocks, from north-east 
to south-west, and have produced transverse axes 
or watersheds, the geographical direction of the 
Thiiringerwold being from north-west to south-east, 
and that of the Harz from west-north-west to east- 
south-east. These and other views, which cannot 
be adverted to in an abstract, were elucidated by 
sections and fossils, and by references to the works 
and maps of contemporary German authorities. 
In conclusion, the attention of British geologists 
was called to the great rupture between the Lower 
and Upper members of the Carboniferous rocks, 





which, prevailing throughout Germany and France, 





is unknown in England. The memoir terminated 
by showing that, notwithstanding marked discre- 
pancies in mineral composition, in formations of the 
same age in different localities, the omission of de- 
posits in one tract which are seen in another, and 
numerous breaks and disturbances which have 
extended over large areas, the geologist accustomed 
to view nature on a.great scale, could only consider 
these as local phenomena, since in spite of all such 
obscurities oa het no insuperable difficulty in de- 
termining, by their imbedded fossils, whether these 
dislocated or insulated masses belonged to the 
Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, or Permian 
period of the primeval world, 


Socrety or Arts.—April 11th.—Edwin Chad- 
wick, Esq., C.B., in the chair. The paper read 
was, ‘On the Mineral Industries of the United 
Kingdom,’ by Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper 
of Mining Records. The author commenced by’ 
stating that he proposed to direct attention to the 
progress of our respective mineral industries, taking 
the several metals in the historic relations in which 
they stand one to another, to the state in which they 
are at the present time, and to examine our future 
prospects. Tin, then, first claimed attention. It 
was obtained at a very early period in western 
Cornwall, and the districts westward of Helston 
and those around St. Austle were those from which 
the ancients most probably derived their supplies. 
Tin mining, in the strict sense of the term, was 
unknown before the time of the Romans, previous 
to which it was obtained by washing the drift de- 
posits of the valleys. The total quantity of tin ore 
raised -in Cornwall and Devon in 1853 was 8866 
tons, the average value of which was 68/. per ton, 
producing 65 per cent., or about 6000 tons of 
metallic or white tin; we also imported about 2500 
tons, and re-exported about 1000 tons of the foreign 
tin, and rather more British. A process invented 
by Mr. Robert Asland had lately been put in opera- 
tion at the Drake Walls mine, for the purification 
of tin ore. It was essentially one for effecting the 
combination of the tungstir acid of the woolpaur 
with soda, by roasting and ee out the tung- 
state of soda. A process introduced by Mr. J. A. 
Phillips, also promised many advantages. Out of 
the tin produce another branch of mineral industry, 
though not a very large one, arose. This was the 
production of arsenic, estimated at 2000 tons an- 
nually. The chief market for this was, however, 
now closed, the principal portion having been used 
in the preparation of Russian leather. The im- 
portance of scientific knowledge to our mining 
population was well exemplified by the fact, that 
hundreds of tons of the grey sulphuret of copper 
had been thrown over the cliffs of the western shores 
into the Atlantic ocean, and hedges had been built 
with copper ores of twice the value of the ordinary 
copper pyrites. Indeed for a long period tin mines 
were abandoned when the miner came to the 
yellows—the yellow copper pyrites; and only about 
one hundred years back was attention drawn to the 
value of these ores. Now there were about one 
hundred copper mines in Cornwall, the annual value 
of the produce of which amounted to 1,200,0007, 
The smelting is carried on at Swansea, where the 
Cornish copper ore is combined with the rich ore 
imported from Cuba, Chili, Peru, Spain, South 
Australia, &c., from which we import some 53,000 
tons annually. Last year about 30,000 persons 
were employed in and about the Cornish mines, 
Of these 5500 were women, and 5000 children- 
Nearly all the lead ores raised in this country cone 
tained more or less silver,—the ores of Derbyshir, 
and of the northern counties containing the least, 
while those of Devon and Cornwall contain the 
most. Formerly it was not profitable by the pro- 
cesses adopted—the oxidation of lead—to separate 
the silver when it existed in less proportions than 
fifteen ounces to the ton. By the process of de- 
silverisation introduced by Mr. H. L. Pattinson, 
F.R.S., it was now economical to separate the 
silver when no more than five ounces existed in a 
ton of lead. A process had lately been introduced 
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in which zinc was employed in combination with 
the fused metal; by the action of affinity the silver 
was thus readily separated. The manufactures of 
carbonate or white lead, and of a new white lead, 
which was an oxy-chloride of lead, were then noticed. 
Nearly the whole of our supplies of. zinc ores are 
derived from the Vielle Montagne, there being but 
two or three zinc smelting establishments in this 
country, and few metallurgical processes were more 
crude than the operation of reducing zinc to the 
metallic state. The author then alluded in succes- 
sion to nese, antimony, nickel, and cobalt, 
our clays and salt, passing thence to coal and iron. 
The raw material of our mineral industries may be 
estimated for the past year at about 34,000,0001. 
sterling. Experience has hitherto done everything 
for those engaged, science but little. The vast 
Op so injurious to legitimate mining, the 

ild of ignorance or fraud, was the direct conse- 
quence of the want of that exact observation and 
system of record which would sooner or later esta- 
blish some constants by which mining industry 
might be guided. Again, humanity demanded that 
no effort should be spared to lessen the frightful 
loss of life—nearly one thousand men—annually 
sacrificed in our coal-mining operations. 


Syro-Eerprian.—April 10th.—D. W. Camps 
in the chair. 1. Mr. Bonomireada paper ‘ On the 
Assyrian Divinity Nisroch,’ illustrated by beautiful 
drawings of the eagle-headed figure from Nineveh. 
The argument for this eagle-headed figure from 
Nineveh being the Assyrian god Nisroch, the 
particular divinity of Sennacherib, the God of Con- 

juest and Rapine, is supported, in the first place, by 
the letters composing the name of the god, the 
word niser meaning eagle, or vulture, a word still 
in use, wherever Arabic is spoken, to designate 
those birds ; the root of which word niser means to 
tear, and therefore applied to the eagle or vulture, 
which tears its food. The last letter, viz., the (k) 
or the (och) is presumed to mean chief or lord, 
which meaning is taken from other Chaldee words 
when the (k) or (och) seems to require that inter- 
pretation, so that the whole word would mean 
eagle-chief, eagle-lord. But taking into considera- 
tion the character of Sennacherib, as exhibited in his 
message and letter to Hezekiah, and also the cha- 
racter of the monarchs who preceeded him on the 
the throne of Assyria, and at the same time the 
meaning of the word composed of the very same 
three letters, viz., NSBR in the Arabic tongue, 
which word means to conquer, or to subdue, and at 
the same time, also, the remarkable circumstance 
of the figure of a man with wings and the head of 
an eagle, dug out of the ruins of Nineveh, the city 
of Sennacherib, it became highly presumable that 
this figure was a representation of the god Nisroch, 
the particular god of Sennacherib, in whose temple 
he was murdered by two of his sons, 2. Dr. 
Benisch, ‘On the Cuthite Idol Nergal,’ remarked, 
that if the worship of Malek Taus, or King Cock, 
can be considered, as advocated by Mr. Ainsworth, 
as an essential and ancient characteristic of the 
Izedis, their existence may, from rabbinical sources, 
be traced back to a high antiquity. For the 
Babylonian Talmud Treatise, edrim (folio 63, 
p- 2), offers the following explanation of 2 Kings, 
Chap. 17, v. 30, which states that the men of 
Kuth made Nergal their god. And what was it? 
Acock. This explanation is adopted by Jewish 
Biblical commentators of very high authority in 
loco, such as Kashi David Kimchi, Abarbanel, and 
several others. Now, whether the view of the 
Talmud be correct or not, it shows that at the latest, 
in the sixth century (at the period of the compila- 
tion of that work), the worship of the cock was 
known and ascribed to a very remote antiquity, 
Another rabbinical allusion to the cock, 
nected with the evil principle, is the followi 

is taken from the same ud Treatise, 

6, p. 2). ‘He that wisheth to know them, 

iia. all glia) lob him take. sieved ashes 
ro lay them on the bed, 





casionally found in rabbinical writings, where 
it is spelled D))?9, and signifies, like the Greek 
TAQ, peacock. 3. Mr. Ainsworth exhibited, 
in further proof of the worship of the cock among 
the Babylonions, or people contemporary with them, 
as in the present day is the case among the Izedis, 
two drawings, one of a gem obtained by Mr. Layard 
at Babylon, being an agate cone, upon the base of 
which is engraved a winged priest or deity, stand- 
ing in an attitude of prayer before a cock on an 
altar ; another of a cylinder in the British Museum, 
upon which is represented a similar subject. Mr. 
Ainsworth also made some remarks upon the 
Cuthian and Persian, as also the Syro-Arabian or 
Semetic roots of the word nergal, the first syllable 
signifying in both fire or light. 


EnromoLocioaL.——April 2nd.—John Curtis, 
Esq., F.L.8., President, in the chair. It was 
announced that the council had determined to dis- 
tribute among the members the duplicates in the 
Society’s collection of British Coleoptera, exotic 
Coleoptera, and exotic diurnal Lepidoptera, after 
the June meeting, without any condition of 
exchange, hoping only the members would con- 
tribute some of the desiderata to the collection. 
It was also announced that the curator, Mr. Jan- 
son, had accepted Dr. Gray's offer to make a 
catalogue of British Coleoptera, and he would be 
glad to receive the cooperation and assistance of 
his brother Coleopterists. Mr. Foxcroft sent for 
exhibition several Lepidoptera, including two spe- 
cimens of Papilio machaon, with their pupa-skins, 
examples of varieties which presented, he said, 
both in the pupa and perfect state, certain constant 
differences of marking. Mr. Stainton exhibited 
two specimens of Nepticula acetose pinned last 
summer, which already showed signs of verdigris 
on the pins. Mr. Edward Sheppard exhibited 
specimens of a Donacia on gilt and ungilt pins, 
the former showed no trace of verdigris, while there 
was a thick incrustation on the latter. Mr. Edwin 
Shepherd said the time these insects had been 
pinned (four months) was not sufficient to prove 
that gilt pins were not affected by the greasiness of 
the insects, for he had found that after the lapse of a 

ear gilt pins were affected like the ungilt ones. 
Mr. Stevens exhibited from the collection of 
Madame Pfeiffer a pair of the rare beetle, Zuchirus 
longimanus. Mr. Stevens read: a description, by 
Mr. Wallace, of a new butterfly, taken by him in 
Borneo, Ornithoptera Brookiana, of which a draw- 
ing was exhibited. He also read an extract of a 
letter from Mr. Wallace, stating that he had cap- 
tured about 700 Microlepidoptera in Borneo. The 
President read a note, to prove by the observations 
of Linneus, in the ‘Fauna Suecica,’ that he (the 
President) had correctly determined the galls 
recently found in Devon to be the production of 
Cynips quercus petioli, Read—‘ Observations on 
the Honey Bee, in continuation of the Prize Essay 
of the Entomological Society for 1852 ;’ by J. G. Des- 
borough, Esq. Dr. Gray said it might be inte- 
resting to announce that Mr. Wollaston had trans- 
ferred to the British Museum his collection of 
Madeira insects. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Commercial Notes on 
the State of Calafornia, By G. Aikin, Esq, 
Consul at San Francisco; 2. Letter dd db 


UCN eee 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Lieut, Colonel 
on the Public Works of India, with Special refer, 
ence to Irrigation and Roads.) 
London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Anniy: ) 
R. S, of Literature, 3 p.m,—(Anniversary)" 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
oe a P 
oyal Institution, 3 p,m.—(Mr, G, j 
on Christian Art.) ‘ Schart,ja, 
Friday —Royal Institution, 8} p.m,—(Sir Charles 
” the Origin of certain Tiaise of Erratic ae 
the Western Borders of Massachussets, U8) 
Philological, 8 p.m, 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m, 
— Botanic, 4 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr, Du Bois-Reymog 
on Electro-Physiology.) 
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VARIETIES, 


American Literatwre.—American literature iy 
degenerating into a vast stream of milk and 
water. A Great Literary Apostacy is demoraliz. 
ing it. Authors write, not because they have a 
true or a beautiful word to say, and because the 
estrus of their conception drives them to : 
but because they see with the sharp little eyes of 
business men that the popular throat is agape for 
such or such a morsel, and that they can prepare 
the morsel. A whole book to proclaim the Apo- 
theosis of Humbug! A whole book whose stapk 
is the unblushing narrative, by a discarded suitor, 
of the details of his chase! What a culmination 
of literary immorality !—Putnam’s Monthly, N.Y, 
In the same magazine which contains this tirade 
against trashy publications, is the welcome a 
nouncement of the speedy appearance of the long 
promised life of Washington, by Washington Irving, 
in three volumes, the first of which will be published 
in May, by Mestrs. Putnam and Co, 


Royal Travellers in Egypt.—The Duke ani 
Duchess de Brabant left Cairo on the 10th Feb, 
and, after a journey of six days, arrived at Assouan, 
the first cataract of the Nile, after stopping a day 
at Minieh, Siout and Keneh. Escorts of honour, 
horses and facilities of every kind for long excu 
sions were provided by the several authorities, On 
their journey from Assouan to Thebes, three days 
were spent by their Royal Highnesses in examining 
the memorable sites of Karrak and Luxor, and the 
tombs of the ancient Egyptian kings, which were 
visited by torch-light. From this point, the two 
steamers placed at the service of their Royal 
Highnesses returned to Keneh, and their Royal 
Highnesses again descended the Nile as far # 
Beni-Suef, where the most distinguished honours 
were paid them by the Governor-general of Upper 
Egypt. The intention of their se Highnesses 
in stopping at Beni-Suef was to explore the depe- 
dencies of Fayoum, one of the most fertile pro 
vinces of the country. This excursion, under a 
escort of Bachi-boujoucks, lasted three days, ands 
most original fantasia was exhibited by the 
Bedouins, on the return of their Royal Highness 
from the lake Meris.— Brussels Herald. 








UBLISHERS who desire to bring, their al 
nouncements before the Literary and Book-buying Clase 

in Manchester ard the populous district ding it, will bed 
attain their object by using as an advertising medium Tas Max 
CHESTER WEEKLY Apvertiser, which has a circulation, | 
to the Government stamp returns for 1854, of 7625 copies of 
impression, and which devotes a considerable space ofeach — 
to Reviews of New Books.—Advertisements and Books for Rev 
can be sent to the Proprietors, Galt, Gent, and Co., 55, 
Street, Manchester. 
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Dr. Vogel to Consul Herman, dated Kuka, Sept, 

15th, 1854; 3. Letter addressed by Dr. — a 
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Communicated by the Foreign Office; 4. Letter 
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ASSISTANTS. — 


O BOOKSELLERS’ phar 


Wanted a Young Man of good address, to take 
tof a b Soces foe thirty years established, in a com 
mercial and shipping city, with a population of 400,000 inhabi- 
tants. As he would be admitted into the concern with the — 
view of becoming a partner, one with some little capital bap 4 
preferred. The receipts for the last four years have been 
£8000 annually. Address—Mr. Brooks, care of Mr. Scripps, Adver- 
tising and Newspaper Agent, 13, South Molton Street, 


Street. re 








O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Mesers. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Le 
‘ts, and nts to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, . 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they ‘ee., fro 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 9 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the aon 
= —— they undertake the Shipment of Effects to 
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DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— All the 

best New Works may be had in succession from this ex- 
tensive Library by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, 
and by all First-Class Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 
‘The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Philo- 
sopby, Religion, and Travel. 





Prosp may be ined on ap 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 











MULT TERRICOLIS LINGUZ, COELESTIBUS UNA. 
( GAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 
LT) General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 
\ contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 
y English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 
Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 
bination of language; Parallel-passages Bibles; 
Greex critical and other Testaments ; Polyglot Books of Common 
Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 
in great variety; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 
the New T ; and Miscell Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. : 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
TloAAa pev Ovnrors TAwrran, ta S’AVavaroaowy. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Directors. 
Chairman.—Samuzt Hayraurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C#artes LusHinerton, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 
HYSICIANS. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D.,F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Tausrees. 
John Feltham, Esq. Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 
Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.,and Bank of England. 
Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 


£583,074 0 0 
crecoscces 19,624 8 8 

Policies issued from the of the instituti 
in December, 1835 ereccee covccccccocces 17,406 
verccccscoresecccccces LSgl75 





um: 
(after deducting £33,348 abate- 
ment allowed) ...........-.- » £177,999 5 9 
Ditto—From Interest on invested 
44,073 7 


Capital..cecrcccccesevecscecere 7 
‘ —_— £222,072 13 4 
Amount returned to members in abatement of 
* PROMMUMS ....eccccccccecccserececccrccsecses 240,134 11 8 
Amount of bonuses added to sums assured ...... 126,564 0 0 
Amount paid in claims by death from the com- 
f the institution ................. 441,369 11 11 
Balance of receipts over the disbursements in the 
++ sbeeces edecrccce.coccccccesccce cooes 117,689 6 0 
Increasing the capital stock of the institution to .1,°92,166 9 8 
‘At the last division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20,1652, 
the reductions varied from 6 to 89 per cent. on.the original amount 
of premiums, according to the age of the member, and the time 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like 
manner from 50 to 75 percent. on the amount of premiums received 
during the preceding five years. 
Members whose premiums became due on the Ist April are 
reminded that they must be paid within 30 days of that time. 
Prospectuses and other information may be obtained on applica- 


tion at the Office, 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


April, 1855, 
EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON. 








Dinectors. 
Tuomas Devas, Esq., Chairman. 

: Josuva Locxwoon, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Richd. Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
: Alex. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Ohas, Thos. Holcombe, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 

Actuary anv Sacretany—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 


The Business of the Company comprises Assurances on Lives and 

Survivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the Sale and 

hase of Contingent and Deferred Annuities, Loans of 
Money on Mortgage, &c, 


This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
; ent 53 Geo. III., and regulated by Deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. 
as Company wae etiginally a strictly Regetemes one. The 
articipate uenniall our- 
amount to be divides eth 6 ee ee 
To the present time (1854) the Assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,480,00. 
@ amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
— of the Company exceeds £130,000 per Annum. 
an the last Division of Surplus, about £120,000 was added to 
sums assured under Policies for the whole term of Life. 
The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 


BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
NATION. AL ASSURANCE&INVESTMENT 
_, ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D, 1844. Empowered by 8 1 Act of Parliament. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Juty at the Head Office 
in London,and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts,sent free 
on application. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King Street, Cheapsid Established 1834. 

The entire Profits are divided amongst the Members. 

The Assurances in force are £1,100,0v0; the Income upwards of 
£45,000 per annum ; and the Invested Capital (from accumulated 
premiums) more than £221,000. 

The last Report, and the Accounts to 81st December, 1854, with 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, may be had by a written or 
personal application, CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


[NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COM- 
PANY. 


LORD VISCOUNT TORRINGTON, Cuatrman. 
A Reduction of 25 per cent. has been made on the premiums of 
Policies of five years’ standing. 
ALEX, ROBERTSON, Manager. 











72, Lombard Street. 


OR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 
there are few Articles more useful, or more generally accept 
able, than appropriate FAIR LINEN CLOTHS FOR THE HOLY 
COMMUNION. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate 
devices, in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. te £5. A 
priced list, with engravings, sent by post on application. Parcels 
delivered Free at all principal Railway Stations. 
Gilbert J. French, Bolton, L hi 


HE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR. — “ We 


beg to call attention to the Universal Purveyor. We have 
bought a varied assortment of goods from it, and find them very 
decidedly superior to anything we have hitherto been buying at 
higher prices.” —(Tue Gosret Mzssenors, edited by G. H. Forbes, 
of Burntisland, N.B.) 


HE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR. — On a 


new system of business, having the character, as far as pos- 
sible, of a public service. Orders executed for all kinds of Gro- 
ceries, Provisions, and other goods, without delay. Genuineness, 
quality, fair price, measure, &c., guaranteed. Profits, after remu- 
neration to the servants of the trust, and providing for interest of 
capital, carried toa fund for public purposes of industrial and 
commercial improvement. 

A MEMORIAL explaining the objects and operations of the 
UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR (8 pages in 8vo), with a Letter of the 
Trustee to recommend the Institution, and terms for Agencies, 
&c., to be had from Mr. W. Islip, 20, Albany Street, Regent's 
Park, London, on sending two postage-stamps, with name and 
address legibly written. Prospectuses and List of Prices sent free, 
on application to the same. 

Trustee, Rev. C. Marriott, Oriel College, Oxford, from whom 
any additional information may be obtained. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS’ 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully ang 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above article 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip-~ 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 




















112, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

R. MECHI has opened a new Establishment, 
at 112, Regent Street, opposite Vigo Street, where the same 
Prices will be charged as at 4, Leadenhall Street. Visitors from the 
Country, and the London Public, are respectfully solicited to in- 
spect the entirely New and Elegant Stock of Dressing Cases and 
Bags, Papier Maché, Cutlery, and a very extensive assortment of 

Elegancies, suitable for presentation. 


T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT STREET, and 4, LEADENHALL STREET, 
are exhibited the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in 
Dressing cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and 
other articles of utility or luxury. A separate department for 
Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagateile-tables. Table Cut- 
lery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping 
Ordersexecuted. Superior Hair and other Toilet Brushes, 
N.B. Mr. Mechi’s West End Establishment, 112, Regent Street, 
is now open. 


RICE’S PATENT FAMILY KNIFE 
CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly useful invention will 
be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery 
polish to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring 
the steel more than the ordinary board, being manufactured 
entirely of buff leather. Prices: four knives, 2) guineas; six 
knives, 34 guineas; and eight knives, 4$ guineas. To be had, 
wholesale and retail, of the manuf. cturers, THOMPSON and CO., 
307, High Holborn, London, Braushmakers and Turnery Ware- 
housemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. Mat Makers 
toorder. Catalogues forwarded free on application. 











C0004, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
Py —_— grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
8. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Home@opathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 


In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the “‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.-. 


Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 
the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies, 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1$d,, and tins, 2s. 9d,, 4s, 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. 

— Testimonials of their efficacy are too. numerous for publica- 
tion. 


EATING’S COD LIVER OJL, imported 
direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puri- 
fied, and nearly tasteless. Imperial Measure, half- pints, 2s,; pints, 
3s. 6d.; quarts, 68. 6d.; five pint bottle, lis. 
*," Orders from the country should expressly state ‘“‘KEAT- 
ING’S COD LIVER OIL.” 








I | OLLOWAY’S PILLS singularly efficacious 

in CURING BILE and INDIGESTION.—These Pills act 
so peculiarly on the bowels, and have so good an effect on the sys- 
tem, that persons suffering from bile, indigestion, headaches, dim- 
ness of sight, loss of appetite, debility nervousness, liver or stomach 
complaints, should have immediate recourse to them, as there is 
no other medici pared with the properties they pos- 
sess. They may be taken in all climates, and by both sexes at ang 
period of life. The cures effected by their use convince every one 
that they are the very best family medicine extant.—Sold by all 
Venders of Medicine ; and at Professor Holloway's Establishments, 
244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL. PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN 

THE LOFFODEN ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE 
TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Extracts from Medical Testimonials. 
The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. 


F.R.S.E., F.L.8., Professor at the University of London, Author 

of ‘‘ The Elementsof Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c. 

“*T know that no one can be better, and few so well acquainted 
with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as 
yourself, whom I regard asthe highest authority on the subject. 
The oil which you gave me wasof the very finest quality, whether 

idered with ref to its colour, flavour, or chemical pro- 
perties; and lam satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oilcan be procured.” 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.L.S., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free 
Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the 
“ Lancet,” Author of ‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &c.,&c. 

*-T have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourseif— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 
condition.” 

Sold in Bottles,labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and Signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and CO.,77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole accredited Con- 
signees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 
Possessions. 

May be obtained, in the country, from respectable Chemists and 
Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experienced in 
procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansan, Harrorp, and Co. will forward 
four half-pint bottles to any part of England, CangiacE-Palp, On 
receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 

Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE, 














DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price 1s. ; or by Post for Is. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 
and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling h-ppiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life, 
By 8. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 


toms,and Cure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 





A MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 

Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 





to reside in any country (Australia and California pted) 
un of 33 degrees north latitude, or south of 33 degrees south 
den) ro or to Ld by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 
within nto toate. ae Tying in the same hemisphere, and not 
effected by persons on their own lives are not ren- 
_ void in the event of death occurring by suicide, duelling, or 
Pde of justice, unless such death take place within one year 
the date of the Policy. 
Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now pald by the Com- 


an na erate of, the Com Sie tee Pe 
»may orw sent, on 
pplication at the Office, or to any of the Company's Agents, 





rashes, ptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part ofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
ee all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
‘or ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervousand restiess invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar tothe sex 
in the world. Warehouse,373, Strand, ad- 
eter Hall. Pomroy,Andrews, and Co. Bole Proprietors, 
ints 2s. 6a., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 49.6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
oths 8. . Z 





mmonly employed in the treatment of this disease. 

This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence,the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval. 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row ; Hannay» 

63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 





Tast published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
AX ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 

London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
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HISTORY. 








NATURAL 


LITERARY -PAPERS by the. late Professor Epwarp 
Forsss, F.R.S. Selected from his Writings in “The Literary Ga- 
zette.”” With a Portrait, and Brief Memoir. Price 6s. 


‘ CONTENTS. 
1. Life-Development, Geology and] 7. Science and Sport in Scandi- 
Religion. navia. 
2, Turkey and the East. 8. Sketches of Travel in America. 
8. England and her Surveying Expe- | 9. Himalaya andthe Tea Countries. 
ditions. - 10. The Salt Lake and the Mormon- 
4. The Blunders of Pseudo-Philo- ites. 
sophers, 11. The Naturalist Abroad and at 
5. Whalemen and. the Whale. Home. 
6. The British Museum and its | 12. The Plants of the Sea. 
Wonders. 
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FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By Josern Dat- 
ton Hooker, M.D., F.R.S., &. In Two Vols. With 130 Plates. 
Royal 4to. Price £12 12s,, Coloured; £8 15s, plain. 


3 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of the 
British Seaweeds ; Containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all 
the Species of Algez Inhabiting the Shores of the British Islands. By 
Wittiam Henry Harvey, M.D., M.R.I.A. With 360 Plates. Price 
£7 12s, 6d. . 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, Figures and De- 
scriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals. By Lovett REEVE, 
EL.S, In Monthly Parts and Monographs. 


5 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; or, Complete 
System of Conchology. By Lover Reeve, F.L.S. Illustrated with 
800 Plates of 1500 Figures of Shells. Two Vols. 4to. £10, Coloured ; 
£6 Plain. . 


TRAVELS on the AMAZON and RIO NEGRO, with 
an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations on the Climate, 
Geology, and Natural History of the Amazon Valley. By ALFRED R, 
Wattacz, Esq. With Plates and Maps. 18s, 


7. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE; being the 
Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the Command of 
Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 1845-51, By BrrrHorp 
Seemann, F.L.S. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann, 
Two Vols, Price 21s. ‘ 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, prin- 
cipally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold and Diamond 
Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By Gzrorcrz Garpner, M.D., 
F.L.8, Second Edition. With Plate and Map. Price 12s. 


9 


WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET; the Narrative 
of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, during the 
Years 1847 and 1848. By THomas THomson, M.D. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith, Price 15s. 


10. 
CURTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, being IIlus- 


trations and. Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 770 coloured Plates. Price £21. 


11. 
The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM-HIMALAYA; 
being an Account, Botanical and Geographical, of the Rhododendrons 


recently discovered in the Mountains of rm Himalaya: -By J. D. 
Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates, Imperial folio, price £3 16s. 





12. 


MARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS; being 
Notes and Notions on Created Things. By the Author of “ Episod 


of Insect Life.’ With numerous Wood Engravings. 5s, 
13. 


TALPA; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. An Agricul. 
tural Fragment. By C. W. H.: With Frontispiece by George Cruik. 
shank. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. . steer in 


14, 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY: the Mok 
luses and Shells inhabiting the British Isles. By G. B, Sowzrsy, F.L8, 
With 20 coloured Plates. 10s, 6d. 

15 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES, their 
Structure, Fructification, &. By R. M. Srark, Esq. With 2 
coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


16. 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By J. Bum 


Jukes, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. With 2v double-tinted Geological Land 
scapes, 10s. 6d, 


17. 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY;; or, Description 
of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the principal Articles of 
Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, 
oe Perfumery, &c. By T. C. ARncHER. 20 coloured Plates, 

is. 6d, 
18. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, con- 
prising all the Species. By Tuomas Moorz, F.L.S. With 20 Plates 
10s, 6d. coloured. ‘ie 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES., 
By the Rev. Dr. LanpsporoucH, A.L.S., M.W.S, With 20 Plates, 
10s, 6d. coloured. on 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By the Rev. Dr. LanpspornovuaH, Second Edition. With 22 Plata 
by Fitch. 108. 6d. coloured. ' 


21, 
POPULAR HISTORY of MOLLUSCA; or, Shells 


and their Animal Inhabitants. With 18 Plates by Wing. 10s 6d. 
coloured. 
22. 


POPULAR HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By Apax 
Wuirz, F.L.S. With 16 Plates by B. Waterhouse Hawkins, F.L8. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 


23. 
POPULAR BRITISH .ENTOMOLOGY, a Familiar 


History of Insects. By Mania E. Cattow. With 16 Plates by 
Wing. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. coloured. ; 


24. 


. POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising 


_ all the Birds. Second Edition. By P, H. Gosse, With 20 Plates. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 


25. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar History of 


Plants. By Acnes Cattow. Third Edition, With 20 Plates: 
10s. 6d. coloured. , ; 
6. 


DROPS of WATER. ‘Their marvellous and beautiful 
Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope, By Agnes CatTloW 
Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

















London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, & 
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